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Five individuals tell you their stories... Their 
backgrounds and dreams are as unique as they are. 
What unites them is their creativity passion and 
integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 
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"I didn't set out to create a new genre, and I didn't set out to write a mega-selling popular book, it just struck me as a 
really wonderful idea, it lifted me... I started laughing for the first time in a long time." 

% Extra Ordinary . On the wings of . Amazonian . Solitude is Bliss , 





Jenny Watson 3, 

"I never sort of sat down and woi 




in Germany, New York and so on'. I 
% Letter from New York . Opportunities . A Lane Apart . Galleries 


gy of Tve got to do this', and 'I've got to do that', Tve got to get galleries 
ve that if it's meant to happen, it will happen." 




Justin Abrahams 52 


"I very much had a desire to make some contribution and some expression of myself in a commercial way, and so it \ 
about finding something that I could do and feel good about at the same time... And so Husk is an indulgence in all that 
I love." 

%No Ordinaly Gull . Entrepreneurship . Tea Time . Three Style 



Jen Peedom 74 


"I have one of those brains that's pretty much dead in the center, not too left, not too right and so I realized that I had 
this ability to work well with creative people and help them make stuff happen." 

❖ . To be Sherpa . Baby , she’s blue . Living in the Now . When a Crisis isn’t 

Graeme Murphy 98 

"I decided that I would virtually dedicate my life to tapping into what dancers are good at and exploiting it in the best 
way possible on the stage." 

% Swansong . Of an Era . Film Noir . An Island Life 
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The water we use to make 42 BELOW vodka achieves the highest purity rating possible and comes from a 
beneath an extinct New Zealand volcano. The gugs we use to make it come from down the road. Thet 
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For further info please email info@dumbofeather.com or visit mnv.dumbofeather.com 
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I have been so overwhelmed by the emails I’ve received... Keep ’em coming! These are just a few: 


Re: Love the mag. Truly 
From: Caroline 
Hi Kate 

I love new magazines. Trouble is, most of 
them are a copy of each other and have 
no integrity, style, soul and beauty. Yours 
has all of this and more. Dumbo feather 
jumped out at me straight away and I 
knew I had to take it home to devour. I 
especially love the recycled paper you 
use, it feels so lush. I don't have any 
ideas for you at die moment, but I will 
have some (I am writer, photographer, 
try-out art director). Good luck with 
future issues. Looking forward to them. 

Re: Inquiry 
From: Deb 

Hello, 

I’ve just subscribed to your magazine 
because it all sounds so bizarre? Why is 
it called "Dumbo feather?" 

Re: Issue One 
From: Barrie 

The best $ 12 I've spent in a long time. 
I've just finished reading Dean Manning's 
story it rings true for so many creatives. 

I left school early and went to art school, 
East Sydney tech. So many people I 
know' did that. And now my son, who is 
17 and showing talent as a composer has 
done the same thing. Left school in yr 

II and gone to TAPE. He wants to do 
the HSC at tech and get into music at 
Uni or tech, I wish him well. He 
couldn't hack high school any more, so 
boring and irrelevant. Dean Manning's 


story was inspiring, you have to eat but if 
you neglect your heart you'll die inside. 

White type on a black background 
tends to get difficult to read if you're not 
careful, the fine detail in serif fonts gets 
bled in on by the printing ink, you'd be 
better off with a sans font like Rotis with 
no fine serif detail, and maybe a point 
size or two bigger or slightly heavier 
weight. Will vou publish stories one day? 
I've att. one just in case, hope you don't 
mind. I write children's and YA stuff, not 
published yet. 

Why don't you interview the people at 
Sydney's FBi radio? Its one of the best 
stations in Sydney, like you its lateral, 
real, open hearted and fun. Apparently it 
took 10 years for Megan Loader and 
Christina Alvarez and manv others to get 
it up and running. With the demise of 
programs like The Listening Room and 
New Music Australia, the ABC, for those 
interested in contemporary music, has 
become a wasteland. Poor Julian Day 
gets a new music gig at midnight, what a 
waste of talent! Now he'd be an 
interesting guy to hear from. 

Re: Very very beautiful ;) 

From: Heidi 
Hello Kate, 

I am very happy that you have been able 
to bring dumbo to the newsagencies and 
into my home. My average Saturday 
includes me walking down the shops to 
get a croissant and the age. Well.... There 
it was. Your beautiful little magazine. I 
picked it up, looked through it, put it 


back down and was about to leave when 
I decided to buy it just because it is 
soooooooooooo nice. My eye caught the 
lines as "I couldn't have gone travelling 

without artschool.I still see a 

wonderful line in a book... And plenty' 
more. Great photo on the front, 
beautiful paper, little feather on die 
spine, wonderful size, great typography 
and photography What more can I ask 
for on a rainy Saturday? I have to say I 
loved it all, but... Found it a bit hard to 
read the stories on the black :) I really 
enjoyed the stories of the people. It was 
great to read about the inspiration of 
each individual and their journey. 

Re: Nice One 

From: Bill 

Kate - I'm a tv producer here at Saatchi's 
and just bought your first book - I diink 
it's a great idea and well done. 

Cheers, 

Re: Serendipity 

From: Maarten 

Hi all you wonderful people at 

Dumbofeadier! 

I discovered your magazine today (the 
only one in a small newsagent in Perth) 
and couldn't resist die cover! Now that 
I've got it home (and yes, I did pay for 
it) I've found die rest of the magazine to 
be wonderful, too. Thank you - stories 
of inspirational people are manna for die 
soul, and I wish you die best for this 
magazines future and the future of diose 
who tell their stories through it. Ciao. 

























The paratrooper ethos is all about being relentless, 
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Bradley Trevor Greive's (or BTG as he's commonly known) 'Blue Day Book' practically invented a new genre and has gone 
on to sell almost 10 million copies in 37 countries. While they'd almost certainly recognise its cover, few Australians would 
likely recognise its author, let alone know the incredible story of perseverance (seven books rejected over nine years by 
every major publisher in the country) behind it Now in preparation for the Russian space programme, he's abo a dedicated 
conservationist and adventurer - quite some guy! 

BTG I've Loved animals of all shapes and sizes since I was a Little boy and I guess I never really grew up. I fell in love with 

the work of Gerald Durrell when I was about eleven and ‘My Family and Other Animals’ (see page 14 *Extra 
Ordinary) set me o-n a path and nothing has changed. It's funny how in strange ways, my careers and my life always 
seem to come back to wild places and wild creatures. Even in the army, as a paratrooper for example, you spend much 
of your life in some very exotic locations in complete silence. And although this is for tactical reasons, the point is that, 
even in that aggressive, heart-hardening, flame-grilled existence, you're inhaling nature continually. And because you 
have a very serious motivation not to leave any trace of your passing, you appreciate exactly how perfect, intriguing 
and beautiful nature is. So it's always been that way for me. 

Df Nature is just... 

BTG ... extraordinary. 

Df Do you believe that there's something bigger out there than us? 

BTG Yes I do, but I don't feel like I have to put the face of a benevolent deity on it. I see the notion of God in a flower, in 

a wild creature and even in laughter. But I don't see God in the buttock-threatening, hardwood pews of a church. I 
guess if I was trying to be cute, I'd call myself a Nouveau Pantheist. But certainly, as they say, the more I know, the 
more I realise I'll never know, and I'm quite happy to embrace that. I don't mind not knowing. I think 

embracing the unknown is one of the most 
important, empowering things a person can 
do. 

Fear of the unknown is what holds everybody back. Death, taxes, public speaking - one of those is certainly 
inevitable. I never want to be distressed at something that is completely beyond my control. So when you start getting 
through that - and death is the obvious one - as soon as you disempower that and say, "You know what, I embrace 
death", suddenly your whole life opens up, which is quite ironic. 

Df How many years is it since you wrote The Blue Day Book? 

BTG I wrote The Blue Day Book in 1998, so it's not long, six, seven years. 

Df Do you take time to say, "So far, so quickly, this is amazing" 

BTG Absolutely. It's been one of those visceral roller-coasters... It is breathtaking, but you know I really don't take enough 
time to appreciate that, and my mother is always telling me, "Celebrate more", which is great advice and something I 
try to take to heart. But it is astonishing. I do have little reminders around the place. As you can probably tell. I'm not 
much into baubles. I'm into places and experiences, and I don't collect trophies. But this Rolex watch is a very special 
thing, it was given to me by my publishers when I sold my first million books and engraved into the back there... 

Df Oh fantastic, "One million / 2000". 

BTG I know, it's a beautiful watch, but it's also a very functional watch. If you know what you're doing of course, a watch 

is also compass and I use mine as a compass all the time. It was very funny... I took some survival training in the 
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* Extra Ordinary 



Although my high school English 
teacher would like to believe that 
she taught me the difference 
between a simile and a metaphor, I 
give credit instead to Gerald 
Durrell and ‘My Family and Other 
Animals’, his classic account of life 
on the Greek island of Corfu. 

Born in 1925 in Jamshedpur, 
India, Durrell’s first intelligible 
word is reported to have been 
“zoo”. When his father died just 
three years later, his mother took 
the family to England, and then, on 
the suggestion of his eldest bother 
Larry, to Corfu. 

"‘Don’t be ridiculous, dear,’ said 
mother firmly; ‘that’s quite out of 
the question. It would be 
madness.’ So we sold the house 
and fled from the gloom of the 
English summer, like a flock of 
migrating swallows [simile]." 

Durrell dedicates the book to 
the spirit of this remarkable 
woman who, "like a gentle, 
enthusiastic and understanding 
Noah [simile]... steered her vessel 
full of strange progeny through the 
stormy seas of life [metaphor]". 


"Strange progeny" indeed. Brother 
Larry, the eldest of the animals, 
when not buried in books, was 
"designed by Providence to go 
through life like a small blonde 
firework [simile], exploding ideas 
in other people’s minds". Leslie 
with his penchant for guns, Margo 
with all her adolescent woes took 
with her to the island "a multitude 
of diaphanous garments, three 
books on slimming, and a regiment 
of small bottles [metaphor] each 
containing some elixir guaranteed 
to cure acne." And, of course, 
Gerry’s faithful companion, Roger 
the dog. 

"Gradually the magic of the 
island settled over us as gently 
and clingingly as pollen [simile]. 
Each day had a tranquility, a 
timelessness, about it, so that you 


wished it w'ould never end. But 
then the dark skin of night 
[metaphor] would peel off and 
there would be a fresh day waiting 
for us, glossy and colourful as a 
child’s transfer [simile] and with 
the same tinge of unreality." 

Who didn’t want to trade places 
with Gerry? To spend their days in 
awe, wonder, and perpetual 
sunshine. Discovering the delights 
of island life, the fascinating 
creatures and warm people. Being 
constantly entertained by the 
antics of the endearing Durrell 
family. Through Gerry’s eyes, and 
his remarkable mastery of the 
English language, yes, particularly 
the use of similes and metaphors, 
the ordinary becomes extra¬ 
ordinary, and the mundane, ever 
so amusing. 
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Amazon (see page 17 *0n the wings of) with an Indian guide and some Amazon Army Rangers. It's very hard to 
navigate in a rain forest because the light is refracted by the dense canopy and it can almost be turned backwards on 
itself, so when using the shadow in order to find a north point or a south point it can be very confusing. We got out 
to a small sandy patch in a clearing and we were confirming our bearings. I was explaining to them how I'd navigate 
using a watch, which they found fascinating. I couldn't get over how they could find north so quickly and be so 
confident, and I just figured well they're just so expert at it. But they were cheating! Because we were right bang-smack 
on the equator they knew that the sun's got to be either east or west! And so whatever it is, they'd go, right angles, 
bang, that's north, that's south. So I'll bet on myself thanks very much, anywhere but the equator! 

So yes, this watch is special. I don't wear it when I'm writing, but I wear it most days, and I see it all the time and it 
reminds me of what has happened. It blows me away, to be at ten million books, as I said, it's a little bit hard to 
comprehend. 

It’s only when you get to meet people 
all over the world who’ve shared a part of 
you through your work, then you suddenly 
realize how overwhelming it is. 

And certainly the experiences I've 

had since 'The Blue Day Book' continually reaffirm what a huge transformation it's been in my life - it's opened so many 
doors, and that's probably been the biggest change. I'm just desperately astonished and grateful. But you're right, I still 
don't think that I reflect upon it enough. 

Df Does the success ever feel fragile to you? Does it ever feel that it could disappear as quickly as it came? 

BTG It depends how you measure that. It didn't come so quickly in that it took ten years or so. However, yes, my first 

published book, my eighth book was, by any measuring stick, a phenomenal success and there have been further books, 
but still I think it's my best-selling title by some margin. People often say, you know, "Is it disappointing that your 
other books don't achieve the same success as your first book?" And the answer is, "no". Of course I'd love all my books 
to be incredibly successful, who wouldn't, but I'm just grateful to have enjoyed that phenomenal success at least once 
in my lifetime. I did come close to it half a dozen times after that, but having my first book become a global 
phenomenon is the only thing I have in common with the great Joseph Heller, of'Catch 22' fame, so I think that's pretty 
fantastic! I don't mind that at all! And does it feel fragile? Not really. I learnt so much about what not to do in the 

years leading up to my first success, and I didn't make compromises, I just did what I really wanted to do, and put it 

down as best I could. So now that I am further up the road I feel very comfortable that I'll be able to continue to 
develop as a writer and as a person, I think the foundation is in place. Will I always be on top of the bestseller lists 
around the planet? Statistically, probably very unlikely, but you know, I was there once or twice, and that'll do me. 

DJ Is that how you measure success, being on top of bestseller lists? 

BTG No I don't. It is part of success but it's not the numbers, it's the fact that every time you get there, there are a whole 

number of people who have taken you into their hearts and homes, and that's the amazing thing. And that's what I've 
struggled to come to terms with, because I see the numbers, the publishers send them over every other week, and it's 
all very exciting, but it's when you realize that someone has exchanged a part of their life for a part of yours... 

But success is many things... Look, let's be very clear about this, it's important to own the fact that you have a certain 
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*0n the wings of... 
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By Jade Richardson 

Deep in the Amazon jungle — one of the last great 
wildernesses on Earth - is a secret garden. 

Here, there are fruits that look like cottonwool, but 
taste like vanilla ice-cream. There is a geometry of 
strange flowers, and the berries and petals are a 
paintbox for Indians, birds and monkeys. It’s a paradise 
in the jungle, where giant anteatcrs suck blossoms, a 
jaguar waits beneath a medicine vine, and monkeys 
nurse bullet wounds and broken limbs. 

All of this, balanced on the wings of the 
butterflies that began it. 

Gudrun Sperrer, an Austrian , 
w f as on the run from the 
disappointments of social work 
when she was first enchanted 
by butterflies. Nearly a 
decade after she fell out of 
grace with the ‘system’ and in 
love with the ‘nature of 
things’, she is at home at the 
Pilpintuwasi Butterfly Farm on 
the outskirts of Icjuitos. She has 
become an expert on butterflies, 
plants and blossoms and has a few other 
specialties you might not expect in a 
lepidopterist. 

Tracking poachers is one; monitoring illegal animal 
trade is another, and then there’s nursing injured 
monkeys, soothing an orphaned jaguar and dealing with 
Peruvian authorities. "When the rubber boom burst... all 
that was left to sell were the animals," says Gudrun, "it 
still goes on. Monkeys are shot for meat or for their 
babies, jaguars are poached for fur, and there are 
hunters who take only the butterflies." 

An unwitting force in the battle for survival, tourists 
head out in little boats to fill a day by \isiting Gudrun’s 
farm. It’s a pretty' journey through a maze of waterlilies 


'*••• >•* 





and jungle \ines and for $8 a tour, most will never guess 
how vital their jungle sojourn will be. Visitors are the 
only lifeblood of the business and a lifeline for all the 
animals that Gudrun and her Peruvian husband will 
introduce them to. There is no other animal shelter in 
Peru, and nowhere else where butterflies are raised to 
sell, to protect their sisters in the wild. 

There is nothing to suggest the w eight of this burden 
on the butterfly farm. When guests arrive they find a 
manguare drum hanging from a tree with a sign 
advising them to drum for a guide. It 
recommends waiting in a hammock. 
Swinging gently under the 
thatched cabana, the Amazon 
reflects the sun. Orchids stir and 
banana leaves make strange 
music on jungle breezes. Giant 
macaws preen, invisible birds 
call, crickets tick and 
butterflies float by, flutter by or 
just dive from the sky; 

Then Gudrun arrives with a 
monkey on her head. She has come 
to explain how' the butterflies and 
plants of this giant ecosystem are critical to 
its survival. 

“Here is Hamadryas”, she says, “delicate blue and 
black with white. When he defends his territory he 
makes a sound like electric sparks, it’s very loud.” 

Gudrun can tell, by the way they fly, which of her 
butterflies have sucked too much nectar. She knows the 
little foot dances they use to call their mates, she know r s 
that at 4.30pm the poisonous and low flying Heliconis 
Saara will begin to line up along the branches. 

"Butterflies have no ears," she muses, "They’re deaf, I 
suppose. But they have the best smell of all the animals. 
Did you know? They can smell with their toes." 

Visit with www.auroraexpeditions.com.au 
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Level of vanity, and I'm very dear that I have genuine affection for excessive wealth, I have no problem with that at 
all But the greatest success is complete freedom to do whatever you want. Assuming of course, and I certainly do, that 
you're a decent person, making the bestseller lists and winning awards and earning a wonderful living, all that sort of 
thing is tremendously satisfying - but the most incredible thing that has happened to me has been the doors opening 
everywhere, and that looks set to continue. So I may not always be rich and famous to any great degree, but I'll certainly 
have these wonderful doors opened for me to do things and you know, what else is there? 

Df And you've also managed to use those doors opening to benefit some wonderful causes. 

BTG Well, sure, but I was supporting them a long time ago, to the degree that I could, and that's all that's required of us. 

I do believe most passionately in the importance of preserving our planet's biodiversity, I see it as our greatest natural 
resource. And if only because our survival depends on theirs, or even for the most selfish reason that wild creatures and 
wild places are so fascinating, stimulating and inspiring, we should preserve all the creatures, plants and ecosystems 
we can. The more I learn, the more I realize how important and urgent it is. But I don't pretend that I do this for 

anything more than completely selfish reasons. I absolutely love it. Let me tell you, it's not the worst job in the world 

to be the guy who goes to the Amazon to check on a relocation programme (see page 19 * Amazonian ) for primates! 

I get to visit between 20 and 40 such institutions a year all over the world. Because my books, I think, are in 35 or 37 
countries now. I'm always touring which has it's own highlights, I'm already there on the ground. You couldn't afford to 
send a representative of the Taronga Foundation to these places. So I get to do it, and it's a huge privilege, it's a really 
huge privilege, and it's so much fun, it really is. I mean, sure, there are some hard yards as well, but they are really 
insignificant compared to what you get to do if you just get up one hour earlier, get a little bit muddy and don't mind 
being bitten by monkeys and bats a lot! 

Df And it's probably nothing compared to the hard yards, or at least very different hard yards compared to what you've 
done in the past. 

BTG Well, if you're talking about the military and my time as a paratrooper, yeah it's funny because that was incredibly 
painful at many levels, and yet incredibly rewarding. Well, you can see [points behind us], this is the flag of the 
paratroop battalion that flew when I was in command of the First Platoon. It was given to me by my commanding officer 
when I left. It's an incredible honour to have had that presented to me and I keep it here every day. Not because I'm 
a very pro-military person, quite the opposite, 

I consider myself very much 
an enlightened pacifist. I know, in my bones, 
that all wars are fuelled by fear or greed. 

Furthermore I 

genuinely know what the toys do, and I've seen people use them. And even though people can't see a connection 
between that experience and my work today, you just need to look a little bit deeper and you'll see that that is the 
motivation for it. I've been to see the darker side of modernity and the ugliest face of humanity and I don't want to go 
there. And like so many people. I've been saturated with these experiences - and whether you get them first hand as I 
did, or whether you acquire them through your reading or media - we're all fully immersed in that. I don't know if we're 
likely to take great notice of it, we just hope it'll pass, blink and it's gone, we hope. And the degree to which it affects 
us is a relationship with proximity, you know, how close is it personally and geographically. I've been there before and 
it's crazy. People look at tragic global conflicts the way they look at wine labels - you know, "I have an interesting little 
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*Amazonian 


Extracts from chat with BTG 

There’s simply not enough money 
to solve all of the world’s problems, 
so you’ve got to out-think them. 

Animal smuggling is now one of 
the largest illegal industries in the 
world — in terms of highest 
turnover — it’s unbelievable the 
amount of money that changes 
hands... that we know of... 

These photos were taken up the 
Rio Negro in the Amazon Basin, 
relatively near where the Rio 
Negroes gentle, dark, tea-coloured 
currents and the Amazon’s swirling 
caramel mix together at the fabled 
‘meeting of the waters’, just east of 
Manaus. Right in the rainforest is a 
program to reintroduce primates 
captured by animal smugglers and 
poachers. 

The Amazon army patrols track 
down these poachers and 
smugglers, arrest them, and 
confiscate the primates and parrots. 
The monkeys go to an army-run 
zoo, and then the conservation 
team from the Amazon Eco Park 
take the healthier primates, put 
them in quarantine in a very basic 
facility' for about three months and 
after that time they’re released back 
into the rainforest. 

Out of about 300 primates, only 
about 40 or 50 monkeys return for 
feeding each day which proves the 


release program is clearly working 
well, and it’s all run on a 
shoestring, it’s fantastic. 

This is a Uakari [top right] very 
unusual — a vivid orange coat and a 
violently red face and head — just 
gorgeous, very short thick tail — 
and, unlike most animals and 
primates that don’t have much of a 
tail, this is an incredibly agile 
acrobat. I saw one leap off a tall 
tree, summersault backwards and 
catch the next tree upside down. 

This is a juvenile Woolly Monkey 
[bottom right] called Tony who 
thought I was God’s greatest gift to 
monkeys. I think it was because I 
hadn’t shaved and I was wearing 
the same clothes day in day out so I 
smelled like a giant monkey! But 
although I got a few bites, he was 
very playful and affectionate and 
didn’t want me to leave. I actually 
ended up adopting Tony so I now 
pay for his care over there. Because 
he was born in the quarantine 
facility' he’s unlikely to leave 
permanently. 

However cute they may appear, 
all monkeys bite and I’m on my 
fifth rabies shot now! You have to 
be very careful that you don’t make 
the mistake of assuming that you 
know what anybody, let alone any 
wild creature, is thinking at any 
given time. 
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story about Uganda". It's crazy, this is the only way it can be real for them, so I don't try to communicate in that 
language, firstly, because it just saddens me, and I may come to address it later on, but also, it just doesn't move me 
or affect me as it should having seen it, and I think most people are the same. So I just try to communicate through 
my work in the way I like people to speak to me, and nothing moves me more than someone Who takes the time to craft 
their language and make me laugh at the same time they encourage me to consider a fresh perspective. So really, you 
can see there's a direct motivation from these darker experiences. I am incredibly grateful for being exposed to these 
at a young age and I take full responsibility for my part in them. It certainly broadened my views. And I realized then 
that when you do the wrong thing for the right reasons you must suffer, and it's something that you... that weighs 
heavily on us all. I'm not an overtly political person - although I'm happy to be outspoken on specific issues - but it 
just shocks me how there are nations and people who will accept great atrocities before they'll back down from a 
particular selfish point of view. I can only assume they have no appreciation for what peace might be. Some politicians 
for example, it astonishes me that they would advocate any position that results in a loss of life, without having gone 
to the end of the world to find a better position. 

Df Exhausted every other option. 

BTG Isn't it outrageous? I've gotta say, and this is a little bit hardcore I know, but that is my airborne pedigree! I think if 
two nations go to war, their political representatives should be locked in a room and while their combatants are engaged 
we should shoot a politician every day, at random, just to make this senseless loss of life real to them. We'll just spin 
a bottle, or toss a coin, and perhaps then they'll realize exactly what it is that's going on. Because until you're there... 

Df The sanctity of human life... 

BTG I can't believe it. You bury someone's dreams with them, and all the dreams someone had for them. That's not something 
I can ever come to terms with, and I'm saddened that there a people out there who can. So that's not why that flag is 
displayed there, although it does remind me where I come from, and that's important, but I see those colours and it 
just reminds me you can never give in. The paratrooper ethos is all about being relentless, "Die first, quit later", just 
don't give up, ever. And once you come to embrace that as a life philosophy - and it's not about being relentless in an 
unpleasant way, it's about being passionate and always believing in yourself - once you do that, suddenly everything 
is not only possible but probable, and I think that's something that's very important to me. 

I’m in 

awe of creative people who have achieved 
their dreams without having been given the 
training that I have in the military, 

because frankly, I couldn't 

have made it, it's just too hard. But there are so many people who inspire me who have. They were born with it, I needed 
to acquire it after about 50 million push-ups and a thousand appalling haircuts! 

Df So eight books rejected, but you still kept on going... 

BTG Yes, and it's something I'm incredibly proud of, but it's not exactly brilliant is it? All you have to do is stick at it, and 

both in terms of general success and your life, if you just chip away at the stone mountain, chip away, chip away, you'll 

eventually come up with a masterpiece. Not that I've produced one of any note, but I've certainly had my break, and I 

believe I've done my best to make the most of it. 
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44 A great life inspiration is a photograph of Hemmingwav .. . Not only did he write magnificently; achieving both critical and commercial success 


XjK great Ufa 
1 jLwhich is 


i is incredibly rare , and was beloved by both writers and readers. But, though / may not have liked him as a person , I really admire the 
fact that, unlike so many people who claim to live life on their own terms , he actually did it. He really lived by his own rules , every day he would get 
up, and he would write 1-2,000 words before lunch, and then he would go fishing... He showed me that an author could, and should , live a very 
adventurous existence. I think that influence, both on my military experience , and now as a writer, and as a conservationist, and as an adventure 
traveller and in my motorbike racing in the desert. .. I have to tip my hat to him, I really do. ” 
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Df Do you believe that The Blue Day Book' was such a success because it was the first of the eight that you poured your 
life experience into in that way? 

BTG Perhaps, I'm not sure, though I don't really think that's the case. I've always tried to address issues and subjects that 
I found to be important and entertaining - I definitely think that writing and reading has to be entertaining and 
stimulating - so I wrote the books that I wanted to read from the very beginning. Am I better writer now than I was 
then? I hope so. There are certain mysterious mechanisms within any kind of profession and you have to learn the ropes, 
so perhaps my naivety worked against me to a certain degree. I always wrote about things that I knew a great deal. 
"Write about things you know", that's the best advice you can give any writer, and perhaps I was a bit too concerned 
with being clever or trying to be more entertaining, rather than focusing on substance, I don't know. But The Blue Day 
Book', and all the other books have always been very light and amusing. But I think 

‘The Blue 

Day Book’, as modest as it is, is something 
that was torn out of my chest in so much as 
I was really at rock bottom at that point. 

J 1 I hadn't 

given up, but I was certainly beaten, and I don't think anyone would ever blame me for feeling that way after nine 
years or so and those seven books, all of which had multiple rejections... Even The Blue Day Book' itself went on to be 
rejected by every major publisher here, and another nine or ten in the States. So certainly persistence is perhaps the 
most important thing that someone with any degree of passion, and even the smallest dream - that's the one lesson 
that everyone could take from me and apply for themselves. Because we can't all be Proust, or Pushkin, or Mozart, or 
Patrick White - we can't all be there - perhaps we never will be. But if you just stick at it, not only will you be better 
at your craft, not only will you refine your voice, but inexorably you will draw closer to that which makes your life worth 
living, and that's what happened in this case. I don't know... I didn't set out to create a new genre, and I didn't set 
out to write a mega-selling popular book, it just struck me as a really wonderful idea, it lifted me - just in the process 
of conceiving and executing it - it lifted me to another level, I started laughing for the first time in a long time. 

Df That's when you know you're onto something, when it's having that effect on you. 

BTG You would think so. And then when it came out, and people said, "This is great, why hasn't this been done?", then you 
know you've really got a winner. 

Df So simple. 

BTG Exactly, and that was its charm and its potency, simplicity was the beauty of it. But I don't know, I loved my earlier 
books too, they are very special to me, and I will come back to them in time to refresh them and perhaps release them, 
but there's no rush to do that. I do look back and wonder, even if you're an artist you look back at your earliest drawings 
and say, "Oh I'm not so sure about that", but that shouldn't dissuade you from putting your work out there at the time, 
because if you love it, it's good enough. It is interesting, it was very personal, all the Blue Day series books are, and 
The Blue Day Book' as a humble, humorous little lesson in perspective - it was what I needed at that time - and it 
delights me that so many people share and enjoy my twisted perspectives. I'm grateful. But I don't know if there's any 
magical ingredient in any form of writing, other than, as I said, to write the books you want to read, do what you love, 
and to only write for a guaranteed audience of one. That's pretty much it. 
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££ A ll sorts of zoo animals have been here at some point. One time we were doing an article with a major women’s interest magazine 


jt\a 


Land the photographer was just didn’t get it... You can’t make an animal do anything, and nor should you try. He was just 
demanding all sorts oj ludicrous things of these animals we had from the zoo education department and they weren’t cooperating. And 
then , when they’d do it, he’d be too busy complaining and miss the moment. But the hilarious thing was, we lost one of the echidnas and 
we’re going, " Oh my god, where’s Spike, where’s Spike?' 1 and we’re looking everywhere, and then we saw this photographer’s equipment 
bag just quivering. And she thought it was a Porta-Loo, the zoo crew and I thought it was fantastic! She filled it up — it was great! And 
let me tell you, echidna pee is incredibly pungent...” 
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{Bradley’s Bag} 



Rear 

This is what we call a Tear echelon bag’. In an 
elite combat unit like the paratroops you pack it 
with spare clothes and perhaps a few personal 
comforts, like books, letters, chocolate and other 
things you can never carry in the field. And then, 
in the lull between action and so forth, they bring 
this up to you from the rear echelons. I’m going 
to treat it a little more carefully now that it’s 
starting to fall apart because I'd love to give it to 
one of my children at a later stage. Maybe thev’ll 
use it as a school bag ... 

Posterity 

A first edition copy of ‘My Familv and Other 
Animals’, signed by Lee Durrell. Dr Lee Durrell, 
Gerry’s widow, and I are now very good friends 
and I’m proud to be a Life Benefactor of his 
conservation trust in Jersey. I have two whole sets 
of his first editions, one for reading another for 
posterity and they are perhaps the most treasured 
possessions that I could ever have. 


Salvation 

I love books! Every writer is first and foremost a 
reader, and bookstores were always my sanctuary 
and ultimately my salvation. I never travel 
anywhere without a book of poetry. Apart from 
Les Murray, these are my two favourite 
contemporary poets; Billy Collins from the 
U.S.A. (the current U.S. Poet Laureate), and the 
Nobel Laureate, Czeslaw Milosz whose A Book of 
Luminous Things' is one of those wonderful 
collections of poetry. My role as the Chairman of 
The Taronga Foundation Poetry Prize is a huge 
thrill - the standard of the poetry amongst young 
Australians is so inspiring. Poetry, I think, is the 
most beautiful and precious literary form... the 
highest form of language. 

Adventurer 

I got this in my teens, ‘Adventures In Archaeology, 
From Belzoni to Wooly’, and it really did excite 
me. For someone who fosters a desire to be an 
adventurer of some sort, that's the book. 


Scrabble 

I’ve got my travel version, in fact I’ve probably got 
three, four, five boards; one at home, one at work, 
one in my car... Hey, you never know when a 
game of Scrabble might break out! It’s such a 
wonderful, fun game. So Scrabble’s a great 
metaphor for life - you enjoy it to the degree that 
you engage in it and have fun with it. And 
sometimes it’s about being brilliant, and 
sometimes it’s about being lucky, anti both times 
it’s about being able to acknowledge, and laugh at, 
the difference between the two. 

Coronation 

This is an Indian chief’s crown given to me by mv 
guide in the Amazon. It was placed on mv head in 
a bizarre, impromptu coronation ceremony in the 
rainforest during an awesome tropical storm. 

Principle 

I went cage diving last January and tagged this great 
white shark for research, and we named him die 
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Gerald Durrell. These extraordinary creatures quite 
franklv terrify me, but also inspire me. I believe that 
when it comes to engaging with any kind of 
endeavour, the great white shark principle is not a 
bad one: vou circle your objective, and you circle it, 
assessing it from every conceivable angle. But when 
you engage with it, you hit it hard and hammer it 
with everything you’ve got and just don’t let go! 

Trusted 

This hat and I have been everywhere together... and 
it shows. I put this hat on and I feel like I’m ready 
for a great adventure... Wearing a trusted hat, as 
long as it is on your head, you know everything's 
going to be all right. 

Creature 

The fact that there are strange creatures out there, 
like this echidna, yet to be discovered delights me. 
Although it’s a goal of mine to see every living 
creature. I’d hate to actually achieve that. 

Heal 

If vou don’t end up with a few stitches, a few broken 
bones, you’re definitely doing it the wrong way. 

You’re given the power to heal for a reason. I don’t 
wish harm upon anybody, but I have lived an 
absolutely wonderful life, and I’ve got the x-rays to 
prove it! 

Helmet 

Kansas City was the first place I was published, it’s 
rnv home away from home, I regard my publishers 
there as being family. They gave me a chance when 
no-one else would. When I first started following the 
NFL I embraced the Kansas City Chiefs, because of 
my connection to that place, and they were right 
down the bottom, they were real losers... Our 
success seems to be linked. 

Essentials 

Notebook, pen and pencil... creative essentials. I 
have a pathological fear of not having these... 

Little 

A gift from my Japanese publishers, a really beautiful 
little set of handmade Japanese ceramics, a tribute to 
my little rabbit Biff, who sadly just died when I was 
in Brazil. I've always believed in the importance of 
little things that make the big differences, and the 
beauty of this small object... In all my books, you’ll 
see some sort of reference to the little tilings that 
make the big things possible. Even die greatest 
mountain is, in my opinion, a billion grains of dust 
that want to be closer to heaven. 


Footprint 

This is a footprint of a wild dog, an African Painted 
Hunting Dog. It’s a programme I sponsor in 
Zimbabwe, there are only 5,000 left. Tliev’re like 
Africa’s Tasmanian Tiger, they’re a stand-alone 
species, when they’re gone, diey’re gone. This is 
actually from a dog that was named after me — 

*BTG'. Tragically, he was later killed by poachers... it 
breaks my heart. I only hope diat we can stop their 
decline before it is too late. 

Victory 

When my first book was published, diere was a bit 
of a mix-up, they sent me my agent’s 50 copies, 
instead of my two. My agent is die wonderful and 
ferocious A1 Zuckerman of Random House in New 
York, w ho is a legend and equal parts modier- 
enforcer and Mother Teresa. So having never had a 
book published, suddenly I received a whole box of 
hardback editions from die U.S. It was so exciting. I 
took half die money I had in the world and bought a 
bottle of Bollinger, and drank it on the cliffs at 
Bondi. It just became a symbol to me - of course I 
love champagne - but it’s more dian diat, it tastes 
like victory in the best possible way. 

Punishment 

Nodiing fancy, just a really solid, multi-purpose, go 
anvwhere camera. I tend to invite a fair bit of 
punishment - die 28/300 lens is sturdy, versatile and 
easy to change. There’s die polar filter from my 
.Antarctic expedition last Christmas. You’re in die 
desert, you’re in die jungle, vou’re in the 
mountains... You just load, point and shoot 

Touch 

Gloves for motorbike riding and from my dirt-bike 
desert racing — it’s important to look after your 
hands because vou touch die universe with them. 

Lens 

Choosing the lens that you look dirough is very 
important. Once it was incredibly bright, and I put 
on diis darker lens and it was great for a little while, 
but in the brightness there were dark shadows, and 
whole areas of die race were just washed out to me, 

I was blind. And it had a profound impact on me - 
making these sorts of choices on how I’m going to 
see diings — sometimes it’s better to accept die glare 
so vou don’t miss all the details. 

Rock 

A rock from die Asian Elephant Rainforest Facility 
we’re building at Taronga... It’s phenomenal, 


10,000 cubic metres of rock have been removed and 
25,000 plants have been put in. It has even got an 
Olympic swimming pool for elephants! It will do so 
much to convey the \ital message about how- 
threatened Asian elephants are today. 

Service 

My paratroop wings and my sergeant stripes. I was a 
sergeant in the Royal Military College, before I 
became an officer. It is important to remember 
where you come from. I learnt a lot about myself 
and others from my time in die Army. I am grateful 
for, and proud of, my brief service and the men and 
women I served with. 

Space 

I'm off to Russia in two weeks for the space 
program - and dial’s why I’m training so hard, to try 
to get into shape - but I’m the worst possible 
candidate; too tall, too heavy, I’m full of metal pins, 
I’m an asthmatic, I get seasick. But you’ve got to go 
for it, and I’m going to. But I look at these things 
every time - these are the latest sort of thing in 
titanium knee braces for racing - once I didn’t get 
up an hour earlier to adjust diese, and when I 
crashed I just destroyed my knee. And that's a 
lesson. Prepare yourself, you can’t anticipate 
evervthing dial’s going to happen, and nor would 
you ever want to, but there are ways of preparing 
vourself mentally, phvsically, spiritually for just about 
anvthing. Take the time to do it. What was an hour 
of sleep compared to mondis and months of 
suffering? 

Boots 

Again, if vour journey dirough life is even remotely 
adventurous, vou’re going to trip and stumble - so a 
good pair of sturdy, steel-capped Blundstone boots 
is vital. If you can walk into trouble you can walk 
out and vou’ll be fine. Your feet embrace the earth, 
so quality footwear is important. 

ting 

v-diving helmet and this is an audio¬ 
altimeter — die alarm goes off to remind you that 
die earth is rushing up to meet you. It’s great 
because at certain speeds and certain heights, you 
suffer something similar to rapture of the deep. 
Because skv-diving, at a certain level, becomes more 
and more like flying dian falling, and it’s kind of like 
jumping into an vast and glorious oil painting and it 
can be quite overwhelming, quite beautiful. So this 
is a reallv great wake up call to remind you diat 
you’re actually falling, not flying... Knowing when 
to jump into or out of trouble is a key skill. 


Skycli 

This is mv sk 
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BTG 


You had to hit rock bottom to do it, but it must have been tough being there. 

It was bizarre. I was living just a few blocks down the road from my present studio. Right next to Central Station on 
Randle Street there's this rickety - quite attractive in its own way - faded and wilting four storey green building, with 
the Korean karaoke club, the Ding Dong Dang, on the ground floor - which I believe is still going strong! They have an 
interesting history all of their own. And on the middle floor in those days was an illegal S&M brothel called Threshold. 
But it wasn't some sort of Harvard nancy-boy, yuppy, soda pop, S&M club like some of these places around here, it was 
very real, very hardcore. It was run by a couple of dominatrix prostitutes during the day, and this gothic gay guy, who 
had very unique world views of an evening. They were very nice people actually, in their own way, they just had very 
focused views on the benefits of pain over pleasure, and yeah, whatever, each to their own, whatever butters your bread, 
you know, I don't really care as long as they are happy. I'm very glad they moved in actually because crime was prolific 
until they arrived. 

I had to sleep with a small crow bar 
to ward off unwelcome visitors because in 
previous times my studio had been some sort 
of amphetamine factory 

or something, and previous clients would come along 
urgently seeking goods and services... You should have seen what I painted over when I moved in there. It was so 
disgusting that I ended up giving up on normal house paint and just used corrosive driveway paint, several coats, just 
to eat through and clean everything out. It was atrocious, and that was why it was so cheap, I could afford to live there 
- sleeping on the floor and a rusty shower for two years. It was awful but then it had wonderful light, these wonderful 
old windows, like what I have now but even bigger, it was really beautiful. So I just painted over and started again, 
but the old clientele visited from time to time. My studio was owned previously by David Serisier who's a very successful 
painter now, and he would say "I just can't stand it, can't stand it any more. I'm so sick of people breaking into my 
studio and not stealing anything, it's demoralizing!" It was that kind of place. And a very wonderful and talented artist, 
Paul Harvey, he was only a small fellow, and we lived in terror because our spaces were very hard to secure, and we'd 
sort of haul a bathtub over a manhole and create barricades from all sorts of things to try and stop people from getting 
in. One time while Paul was away I had to throw a man out of his bathroom who'd broken in through the roof. I'm a 
pretty big guy. I've boxed as a heavyweight and I have a lot of military training experience in arm-to-arm combat and 
so on, but I can tell you it's very unnerving to have your house, your home, your workspace under constant assault! So 
I was very glad when some of the heavier elements of the Korean community and also the enormous S&M bouncers 
moved in. Suddenly our building became the safest place in Sydney, which was wonderful. So I enjoyed quite interesting 
times actually, but it was very hard also. 

And doing all sorts of different jobs, as you must do to get by in the Arts particularly, to survive. It was incredibly 
humiliating because you could never really feed off any acknowledgement for your true passion because no-one could 
see it. As long as people see you carrying bricks, or working in a store, or working in a restaurant, that's what you are 
to them. And you receive these messages constantly - that you are a waiter or a labourer, or a whatever - certainly not 
that you're a writer or an artist. And I don't think that people outside of the creative community can appreciate how 
disheartening that is. It takes tremendous mental effort to turn that around in your own mind. It was certainly 
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Uk West Africans 




Sol Vet 
French- 


a nr his is special beyond words. This is a sketch by Hillary himself... I mean if that doesn't get you 
X up in the morning... It's not just that he’s done so much since his epicfeat —you never see him 
resting on his laurels — he’s so unassuming jor someone who’s an international icon. It’s never about him, 
he's quite incredible, and it's one of the things about New Zealanders in general, they're even quieter than 
Australians. When 1 think that a New Zealand bee-keeper was the first human being to stand on the roof 
of the world, it just tells you that anything you dream of is possible. Great fortitude and great heart , and 
you just have to embrace that and take what comes. He’s a great inspiration. ” 
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something I used to think about a lot until finally I was really able to concrete the paradigm shift that I was a writer, 
and I was a cartoonist, and I was an artist and these other professions were symbols, tangible symbols, of my 
commitment to the pursuit of creative excellence. I had the courage and the integrity to do these things because it fed 
my work, and that's not an easy position to take, it certainly took me a few years to get there. Now, of course, that I 
have made it to the other side, I say to up-and-coming talent all the time, "Don't be humiliated because you're doing 
a job you don't enjoy, be proud. You're one of the few who has what it takes to get to the top". I've had the great 
privilege of meeting many of my heroes in the Arts in the last four or so years, all over the world, and the one thing 
we all have in common - whether they've achieved great success in cinema, or television, or dance, or music, and 
certainly writing -- is that 

we all know how to make a perfect 
cappuccino! 

We've all done our time waiting tables! So it's something to be proud of rather than 
ashamed of, and it's something I appreciate now as an example of that relentless spirit that got me there in the end. 
How did you foster that, you know, did you write "I can do this, I can do this", did you tell yourself over and over? 
How did you maintain that sense of purpose? 

I think you need to adapt your approach. Just as you have great aspirations throughout your life, great ideas and so 
forth, you need to adapt them. It can't be carrot and stick all the time, it needs to be - balance is a word that I loathe 

- but it needs to be a combination of things over the course of your life. Because there was a time when all I wanted 
to do was to jump out of planes, and just developing a sort of fearlessness to become a better paratrooper, and becoming 
incredibly fit, tireless, because of course fatigue makes cowards of us all. So overcoming these things was my motivation 

- getting the sacred red beret, earning the wings - that was what kept me going when other men fell aside. But that's 
not who I am now, and certainly with my writing, I had all sorts of different goals and different ways of communicating 
to myself what the value of those goals were. And some of them quite frankly were pathetic, just desperately wanting 
to be published, for example. I can understand why people feel that way, because I felt that way for a long time. But 
is that what it's really about? Your goal should be to put the best of yourself into your work and share it with as many 
people as possible. That's the artist's creed, and yet it's also the key to commercial success, that's the great irony. You 
should want to see that your work makes its way to the audience it deserves, and into their hearts and homes, and then 
we should be working back from that. But I didn't have that knowledge, that insight, back in those days so I tried all 
sorts of things, and they all worked to some degree. I certainly wrote down goals, I certainly had affirmations on the 
wall. I remember sending myself a postcard from Picasso exhibitions in New York and Madrid telling myself how 
passionate and talented I was. It wasn't nearly as great as getting a letter from Picasso himself, but it just made me 
smile. Take yourself a little bit less seriously, and go, "Yeah, I can do this". All these positive things are important, and 
they all work. I have had a dream of moving back to Tasmania for a long time, which is where I was born, and although 
I didn't live there for very long, it's the only place that I'm from. I feel where you draw your first breath is always 
important to you, particularly for me having moved around so much in my life. So working toward that goal is something 
I've really enjoyed till now, and I'm still working on it. I do have a beautiful property there now, called Black Gum, 
which is a conservation site and it's just heaven. A genuine slice of paradise. That's an aerial photo there. I'll show you. 
What is it with you Tasmanians? You're the second one I've interviewed this week. 

That's because we're so special! [Now in front of photo]. I've never seen another person on the beach, it's just beautiful. 
This is the last patch of black gum forest on that side of the island so I just locked it all up with a conservation 
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* Solitude is Bliss 


By Emily Maguire 

I work alone in a room so quiet that I have been known 
to scream at the sound of the telephone. My home is 
surrounded by businesses. My closest friends live in 
other cities, other countries. Most days I speak to no 
one but my husband and the man who sells me my 
morning coffee. I wouldn’t cope if I had to live everyday 
surrounded by the noise and clutter of human beings. 

It isn’t that I hate people or that I’m shy or 
depressed; it’s just that I’m an introvert, drained by 
socialising and energised by 
solitude. This alarms many 
extroverts; when they hear the word 
‘loner’ they think of serial killers, 
school shooters, or at the very least, 
computer-addicted conspiracy 
theorists. Those of us who not only 
enjoy our own company but 
genuinely crave time with ourselves 
are viewed with deep suspicion by 
the dominant extrovert culture. 

“She keeps to herself ”, I 

overheard a colleague say of me once, and since I do 
indeed keep to myself, the comment did not bother me 
at the time. Only later did I learn that my workmates 
thought of me as secretive and unfriendly. More than 
once I have been told that I come across as superior 
and aloof; one of my closest friends confessed that 
w'hen she first met me she thought I was a snob. 

Often, my introversion is taken as a personal slight, as 
though my habit of spending hours alone reading is a 
criticism of those who spend their leisure time 
socialising. People who love group work and team 
sports can be hurt by the realisation that not everyone 
wants to be part of their gang. People who define 
happiness as a house full of laughter and conversation 
and feel aimless when left with an afternoon alone, can 
feel judged by those of us wiio claim to never be bored 


or lonely. Are we introverts saying that people who need 
people are not the luckiest people in the world? Are we 
suggesting that a desire for company denotes neediness 
and insecurity? Do we loners want to turn the world 
into a mirthless place where neighbours never nod hello 
and travel agents specialise in holidays for one? 

Not at all. I think social butterflies should flit and fly 
until their wings wear out. I think the voices of those 
who love to talk should ring out joyfully in workplaces, 
at parties and along telephone cables forever more. 

Dancers should burn up the floor, 
team athletes should fill the pitches 
and ovals of Australia, and 
workplace social coordinators 
should continue to organise picnics 
and trivia nights. 

Just please, please, please, stop 
telling me that joining in will be 
good for me. Entering the boot- 
scooting contest will not help me 
break out of my shell, and playing in 
your netball team will not make me 
more outgoing. Understand, extroverts, that we 
introverts are happy for you to monopolise the 
spotlight; we don’t want a piece of that action. Please 
don’t try and drag us along with you; that way lies 
animosity, and we really would prefer to remain friends. 

We introverts need extroverts in our lives. I am 
fortunate enough to have several generous, vivacious 
extrovert friends who give me valuable insight into how 
the other half - other three-quarters, really - lives. They 
make me laugh and encourage adventure; they coach 
me in how to navigate the bewildering social world and 
frequently delight me with their exuberant approach to 
life. And most of the time, they leave me alone. True 
friends indeed. 

Emily Maguire is a Sydney writer. Her novel , ‘Taming the 
Beast\ is published by Brandi Si Schlesinger. 
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covenant. So that's something that really fires me up, Tasmania. 

I’ve also had a dream of one day — this 
sounds a bit Hollywood — having an island of 
my own. 

I remember 11 or so years ago, having a world map that I took very seriously. I went and evaluated 
all these island areas and what made them great places to live; away from major military targets, away from pollution¬ 
generating facilities and currents, away from piracy, defining ideal distances to Australia and also America, and away from 
major shipping lanes - I didn't want to end up with a container load of rubber thongs on the beach - and the type of 
wildlife that was there, that sort of thing. I picked out two or three locations, and I marked them on a map. I have that 
map, it's not on the wall or anything, but for years people would see this, it would be there. I actually continue to visit 
islands all the time, it's something I'm working towards. It's more than a financial goal, it's a much more profoundly 
special thing and it's not in the same league as the personal, emotional and spiritual importance of going back to 
Tasmania, but it's very special for me. All these sorts of goals change shape throughout your life and it's important to 
acknowledge that. Your defining goal is to be who you are as a person and what you want to do with the time that you 
have, that's something that's quite constant and should be, but how that expresses itself should be continually open to 
review and therefore motivations for the moment... Family is something that's increasingly important to me, and I have 
thought that I would be married with children by now and I'm not. Now I'm not beating myself up about it, but that's 
something that would never have been a factor ten years ago, now it is. I say to myself, "Okay, BTG, you can't talk it up 
if you're not living it. It's time to get off the planes, and get out of the jungle and spend more time in a few..." 

Df Just one place would probably be a help. 

BTG It would be a good start! So I think it's wrong to set goals or different affirmations or motivational strategies in 

concrete. Even if you're the coach of a team, you can't just go with the same plan or the same half time speech every 

week, you've got to adapt to the arena you're in, and that's certainly been true for me. 

Df Is a certain degree of solitude important to you? Is that how you write? That's half the attraction of the island right? 

BTG Yes, I think that is true... Alone and lonely are two different things of course. A certain degree of loneliness is kind of 

poetic anyway. I'd hate to live a life that was completely devoid of tragedy, not that I seek it for myself or anyone else, 
but it's part of the experience, and you see beautiful things in moments of isolation and tragedy as well, and I do love 
that. I'm not extremely anti-social, although I don't seem to be out very much. It's funny, I was briefing the architects 
on my apartment and I said, "I want to be in there and believe the rest of the world doesn't exist, I want a cave " (see 
page 30 * Solitude is Bliss). 

Df A sanctuary. 

BTG Exactly. Sanctuary is the perfect word, that's exactly what I thought, particularly in the city. I have Black Gum in 
Tasmania, and I have Turtle Cottage, a small farm on the Tweed Coast near where my family lives, so I can escape if I 

need that, but here, in the studio, what I need is silence and creative space, room to think. I like to work on my own. 

There's no radio, I don't like to hear music and so forth when I'm trying to think, it gets in the way of the words. I do 
bring music in when I'm painting or drawing, I find they go together very well, but generally speaking, I like it to be 
very quiet. However I certainly respect that there are far more talented and notable creative professionals that I've met 
who choose a much more dynamic environment. Each to their own. I like a lot of silence, which I suppose is rather 
strange for someone who talks so much! 
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How that painting came 
about was that it was just an 
off-hand comment, I overheard 
on a bus someone say, 

“Oh, she’s not 
sufficiently bloody 
minded enough to 

do that”. 


Jenny Watson 
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Drawing from her own life, and a senes of alter egos, Jenny Watson's paintings, in their apparent simplicity have the ability 
to resonate with people the world over. They are hung in almost every major gallery in the country, collected internationally, 
you'd be lucky to find an unsold piece at any of her exhibitions -for most artists, it would be a dream come true. As Jenny 
says "it's not one thing that makes or breaks careers, it's a slow build up of good work, and good work being exposed". 
Here's her story. 

Df The hanging of the works [in your Latest show] was inspired, the way you alternated the self-portraits as super-heroes 
with the long night of the souT series. 

Jenny Thank you. I'm very fussy about my hangs of works. I think in the end, that's the sort of final bit of artistry I have. 

Df When you created the works did you have that in mind? Was it quite deliberate that there was such a contrast between 

the two series which made them all the more powerful... and almost created a narrative? Can you talk to me a little bit 
more about what you were trying to do with the superhero exhibition? 

Jenny Yes, well I guess they're in some ways looking at '60s heroes, heroines for women, and then there's the other side of 

experience where the two women in their beds, that's their long night of the soul. Which is probably something that 
everyone experiences but maybe don't want to talk about a lot. Just that time when you wake up at Sam and think, 
"Oh what am I doing?", "Why have I taken on that mortgage?", "If I don't sell x percent of this show. I'm really in 
trouble with the credit cards". It's about that sort of moment, and I think as we mature, we rethink it in the morning 
and nothing seems as bad, but it's just that moment when you're alone in bed in the dark, and the brain starts ticking 
over. 

Df And the demons seem bigger. 

Jenny Mm. Also because she's alone in those paintings it's kind of to do with the travel I do for my business. Where when you 

wake up in a, let's say a small hotel room in New York, or a guest bedroom somewhere in Germany, you don't even have 
your familiar things and you suddenly sort of think, "Where am I? Oh I'm here and I'm doing an exhibition and it's all 
perfectly okay". So I saw that in a way as the extreme opposite state of the girls' heroes - the Mrs Peel and Charlie's 
Angels. 

Df It was almost a day and night... By day I'm the all-conquering, all powerful superwoman, and by night the doubts and 
fears creep in. 

Jenny And in some ways the interior world too, because when you're not active and busy, that's time for the mind and the 
subconscious to take over. 

Df Definitely. I actually haven't seen them, but I understand that in the past you've referenced other childhood heroines 
like Cinderella and Ophelia. Is that strong female archetype something very important to you? 

Jenny I guess I've always said that if a woman's making art, then the experience of being a woman is certainly going to be 
in it, but they're not consciously feminist images, they're not meant to be doctrinaire at all. But I think as a woman 
you draw on your background as a girl growing up, and all these sort of fairytale type characters, or characters in stories 
and in fiction do affect you, they're part of your psyche. And the thing that young artists are always striving for is 
originality, something that hasn't been done before. When I was developing my work in the late 70s early '80s, I found 
that an incredibly rich area to mine because it is very personal - it probably is something that is only as accessible to 
women. It's certainly post-modernist, and I call my work post-conceptual - it couldn't have had the look it had without 
conceptual art happening - but the actual subject matter, and the feelings, the fabrics and things, definitely gave me 
something that looked like something that nobody else was doing. 

Df So how did it all happen for you? 

Jenny Okay, there's two sides to this particular story. I went to New York in the early '80s with the idea of trying to get a 
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gallery to represent me, and I had probably one of the better situations you can get to do that. I had a very good letter 
of introduction from Roslyn Oxley who had met New York dealers at the opening of John Kaldoris show 'An Australian 
Accent' So I wasn't doing it cold because they had said to her, "Oh, if you've got good artists, send them over". There 
was a sort of enthusiasm about Australia, and you know, I think Rupert Murdoch was involved in that, there was huge 
interest in Aboriginal art and it was a great time. So, with this letter from Roslyn Oxley, 1 took myself off to New York, 
and I sat in my cheap hotel room, and I was told by ten galleries, "We are not looking at new artists", "I haven't heard 
of you", or for some reason there was no sort of opening in their mind. That was in the early '80s, and I realized then 
a very sobering lesson, I realized that, 

if it’s not going to happen, 
it’s not going to happen. It’s nothing to do 
with you wanting it to happen. 

So I came back home and I thought, 

well, it's obviously not going to happen that way, and just kept working away quietly for another six years. And then, 
as chance would have it, an Australian show, the 'Australian Perspecta' of 1988, was traveling to two German locations 
for the occasion of our bicentennial, and with that show - that I didn't really expect anything of - in fact, I hadn't 
really thought much about Europe because New York was really the fantasy focus. New York (see page 36, * Letter from 
New York) was where you made it as an artist. But an Austrian dealer, who had galleries in Vienna and Frankfurt, Ernst 
Hilger, was taken to the Australian show at the Frankfurter Kunstverein by the woman who was managing his Frankfurt 
gallery. He admitted to me later that he was dragged kicking and screaming, he kept saying to her, "I'm not really 
interested in Australian art. I'm not really interested in Australian art, they probably haven't even really got any art 
down there"! And then as they were walking through the galleries - I had that particularly good, sort of above-the- 
picture-line-installation - he then, from across the room, sighted a picture of mine called 'Ghost Rider'. It is a naked 
woman on a horse from the back, a small painting about two foot square on crimson Indian cotton. He marched across 
the room and said, "But I am interested in this", and he said, "This artist is trying to paint the horse as if there is no 
history of painting horses - it's completely fresh". And I often tell my students that, that a two foot painting gave me 
my first opportunities in Europe. So then, they made contact with me and I went back to Frankfurt about six months 
later. In those days that was a huge investment on my part because I went for ten days, and I had to spend $4,000 
without knowing that it would be a good outcome. But it was, and then I had my first show in Europe, in Frankfurt, at 
the Galerie Hilger at the end of 1990. So that's just two sides to the story - one was all rejections, the other was a very 
slight chance of the whole thing happening, and it did. And now. I'm very relaxed about all that - I don't approach 
anyone anymore, and I basically decide which projects I want to do. In fact. I'm at the point now where I have to knock 
back really good stuff, purely because I can't be in two places at once. 

Df Do you tend to create for a particular show? 

jenny Yes, the particular shows are a project that are very much made for that show, for that location, they have a name - 
it's an open and closed book. For example, that show at Roslyn's [Roslyn Qxley9] has quite a complicated title ['Angels, 
Mrs Peel, Maybelline and A Long Night of the Soul'], but I had a show at the Museum of Yokohama called 'Child's Play' 
- it's all images of childhood - I'm going to show another version of that in New York in April. 

Df New works? 

Jenny Yes, they'll be new but created around that theme. I'm showing the prints from that show in a group show in Belgium 
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in April. But they're open and closed in that it's one idea, I execute the works around that idea, and then it goes to 
one location and then, depending on the interest, it travels. So they're very much an entity unto themselves, although 
there are common themes and images that go through all my works. 

Df And so that core theme or idea, where does that come from? 

jenny It's really hard to say exactly how the creative process works. I read once that one artist, a guy, had said that 

the mood he had to get in to think up a 
good idea was a bit like dressing up for a 
night out. 

You clean yourself up, you put on your best clothes,, you think, "I'm going to have a great 
time tonight". It's something like that, and then somehow the ideas sort of bubble in the brain. It's very hard to explain, 
but clearly it happens more often if you're trained for it. I often say to students that it's like an athlete, an athlete who 
wins a running race at the Olympics - that's not just a run that they enjoy on the day, although they probably do - it's 
years of getting ready for that to happen. Thinking up ideas for art is sort of similar. You're thinking all the time, you're 
researching all the time, and then it sort of bubbles up. It is still fascinating to me how it works. I can just walk into 
an old country store somewhere in the middle of Western Australia, and I will see a roll of pink fabric that at some point 
was imported from France for someone to have a dress made for a wedding, and then it never happened and so the bolt 
of fabric is still there. That, 

the resonance and the memories, 
and the circumstances that are around the 
fabrics that I use, that’s very important to 

me. 

And the feeling of it is a bit like finding something fantastic in an op shop (see page 39, * Opportunities). 

Df Like the china figurines that you've used in the past. 

jenny Yes those. I've brought in the process of op shopping more clearly recently, but it is that feeling. I think it is almost a 

feminine thing where you've got a room set up, and you've just got to get the right vase, and you go out and when you 
find it it's magical! Well the bits and pieces to do with my work, it's something like that. And then there's something 
that happens with words - overheard conversations, little bits and pieces from books, and even television. For example, I 
did a painting - the first painting I sold at the Cologne Art Fair about 13 years ago now - was called 'Bloody Minded'. 
It's an image of a woman screaming about something, and there's a gash across her forehead, and there's blood running 
out of it, and it's a bit like the image in 'Carrie' the movie. And she's just standing screaming with blood running out 
of her forehead and it's on red fabric. And the people who bought it, the woman's son had been killed in a car crash, 
and she felt like that image - she'd been in therapy for a long time, and she felt like that image - and she said to her 
husband, "That's me", and he said, "Well I'm buying it". But how that painting came about was that it was just an off¬ 
hand comment, I overheard on a bus someone say, "Oh, she's not sufficiently bloody minded enough to do that". So 
you hear the one word, and somehow the word sort of goes into the creative system, and I think, "I'm going to do a 
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* Opportunities 


Bv. Sin wn Yates 

The word 'zinc (an abbreviation of the ‘magazine’) is 
used to describe self-published episodic booklets 
devoted to describing their creators’ particular 
interests. 1 made my first 'zinc when 1 was 15, it was one 
page long and called 'freestyle headtrip' and there were 
only a couple of issues of it. It took another fifteen 
years before I began my second 'zine, 'Opportunities'. 
‘Opportunities’ is about the Salvation Army Family 
Store Dulwich Hill, where I work. There were so many 
interesting things in the shop, that I started making the 
'zine to keep a record of them all. Instead of just one 
person getting to keep something from the store, 
everyone gets to take away a part of that thing through 
the information and pictures in the 'zine. I call it 
"window shopping you can take home with you". 

Some of my other artworks are inventions, such as 
my 3D photocopies and walking robots, others are 


writing and drawing projects, and comic books. A lot 
of my interests as an artist come through in the things 
I choose to write about in the 'zine. For instance, 
things like an article I found in a Scientific American 
magazine about mirror mazes, linked to things like a 
kaleidoscope, mirror photocopying, and the 
traumatic childhood event that led to the woodpecker 
conspiracy theory in issue #6. 

I think op-shops could be a resource that could tell 
people a lot about our culture. People tend to raise up 
certain things as important cultural artefacts, whereas 
other things get discarded for some reason or another. 
It's great to have surprises and the unexpected to 
make you look more closely at things you might not 
have noticed before, which is exactly what an op-shop 
can sometimes be about! 

‘ Opportunities' has been the subject of an exhibition at Mori 
galley, 168 Day Street , Sydney'. 
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painting about the word bloody-minded, and I'm going to get some fabric that's like blood". It's really fascinating once 
it's set off. It takes a long, long time to get the machine working. 

Df I remember, I saw in London 'No Bull' [as part of the mini retrospective 'Girls' at Gimpel Fils Galley]. I'd imagine the 
same thing applies to that work. 

Jenny That's actually an extremely key work in that way too. You know the cream plastic bull in that work? I found that in a 
sort of western gear shop, that had all ropes, and riding clothes, and model animals, and 

I thought, 

“I’ve got to have that cream bull”. 

And then the work just evolved 

around the beauty of that cream plastic bull. That's how it works! 

Df That was the first time I'd seen your work, it was a wonderful exhibition, and I was so pleasantly surprised to find out 
that the artist was Australian... 

Jenny So you saw the show first, you then saw the name, and then found out where I was from? That's really interesting. This 

is another thing about the magic of putting your work out - you never know who's going to see what where. 

Df A review of that show suggested - and I wasn't sure if it was quite true -that "the grown-up world is a place that Watson 
inhabits with regret". 

Jenny No, I wouldn't say that. But I'm mining an area that's perhaps not so useful in everyday life. The thing of creativity - 

whether it's painting, or making films, or writing songs - you must access this area that's dreamy, and imaginative, and 
not to do with the nuts and bolts of everyday life. This is why so many (people) think, "I'd love to be an artist", but 
actually haven't got that capacity because people have different talents, and are good at different things, and the 
workaday world is very demanding, and to be able to access that dreamlike, just sort of follow a point of imagination 
and say, "Yes I can use that cream plastic bull, and I know exactly what I'm going to have to go with it", when you 
think about it, it's a very strange area of activity! You know, there are no rule books! 

Df Absolutely! Was that what you were drawn to in the beginning - you know way back? 

Jenny I was doing some paintings - not unlike what I do now - as a 12 year old, because painting was sort of in my family. 

My aunt on my mother's side was a children's book illustrator and author, and my father restored antiques. And part of 
what he had to do when he'd restored this valuable china, the flower pattern, or whatever, had to be repainted, and he 
used to get me to do that. Yes, so painting was not an alien thing, it was not a thing that you only see in galleries, it 
was something that you do. So I was always painting, and drawing, and sort of learning, naturally learning, at a very 
young age to go into that private space. In your bedroom with a bit of music, and spend the afternoon with your paints, 
and the family were sort of an audience for what you'd done. But I did learn that very young because it was part of life. 

Df Did you ever consider doing anything else? 

Jenny No, not really. As high school progressed, it became clear that that was what I excelled at, and in the other subjects I 

could only manage to get passes - you know it was a struggle! So I went with my strengths, and then when I did my 
training at the National Gallery School - I did a DipEd after that and taught for a couple of years with the Education 
Department - I could see that there was a whole sort of pull towards teaching, and towards giving to the community 
in a very direct sort of way. But in the end, it was too much, it was too much to speak to x kids every week, and manage 
art classes, and then try and get back to that special space of your own. So I have always taught part time, but the 
time that you can give to something else has to be very controlled or you lose that special space that you create. 

Df Has your work always been so autobiographical? 
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Jenny Yeah, my first exhibition in 1973 at Powell Street Gallery, I was copying pictures of pets out of books from pet shops, 
and it was kind of very suburban love of animals - you know, budgies, and dogs, and cats, and horses and yeah, so it 
always mirrored an aspect of my world. I have never understood artists who live a life, and then close the studio door 
and do something completely different, completely abstracted from life - but that's just a personal way of working, you 
can come to make art from many points of view. 

Df I'd imagine it's difficult almost putting your soul on display every time you do a show. 

Jenny It means that people get to know a fair bit about you, but I will never say that it's directly me, I say that I use a series 
of alter egos. So that could be the distraught unhappy child, or it could be the very happy child with the pony, or the 
very distressed woman, or the exuberant super-hero woman, or the beautiful horses, or the lost kittens. They're all parts 
of an alter ego, which of course, I have to have experienced those things to be able to express them. But, it's not me 
- I've said this a number of times - it's not the world of Jenny, it's the possibilities of being, that are expressed. What 
I find is that the images sort of work as a catalyst - once people are attuned to reading images, you don't need to hit 
them over the head with a hammer. In some ways we all become... We all have our favourite song, so if you walk into 
a party, and they happen to be playing your favourite song it might bring tears to your eyes, you might feel exuberantly 
happy - you have sensitized yourself to that particular sound. I find that my images now are a range of these alter egos 
that people can read very easily. The occasion of painting 'Bloody Minded' for example was like that, and there was 
another painting I did that was the back of a house with black cat in the doorway, and smoke coming out the chimney, 
it was called The Home Fires'. It was a very sad painting about someone having left home, but someone else keeping 
the home fires burning. The woman who bought it, when she showed it to her mother, said "Come and see my new 
painting", and the mother burst into tears. But all the painting was, was a cat, and a house, and 

smoke 

coming out a chimney! The mother could 
not possibly have known what that painting 
meant to me. 

So they become real triggers, real sensitizers of feeling. That doesn't happen all the 
time, but when you feel you've hit the nail on the head with what you wanted to say, and someone has seen that - and 
quite often, they must have it, and so they buy it - that's fantastic. That makes you know you are getting somewhere. 

Df Definitely. Is that essentially why you do it? 

Jenny It has become very important for me to give something to people that they experience through these images. I don't 
know if that's the motivation for starting the creative work - I think in a lot of creative work, the start is just the need 
for self-expression - I must sing, I must paint, I must dance. I think it's a thing with time that in the end what you 
manage to do with these mediums then conveys something to people, and often a very large audience. But I think, in 
the beginning it's the self. 

Df I guess it's also the cycle of learning, and then teaching or mentoring - wanting to give something of your experience 
back. 

Jenny That's right. It's amazing how many people want to be able to do that. The number of people who say, "I wish I could 
paint", "I want to learn to sing", "I really wish I had been a dancer", it's amazing. It's an extremely deep need, and I 
think sometimes these feelings are activated by great work. Yeah, and sometimes people then throw in all the other 
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*A Lane Apart 


It’s a uniquely Melbourne pleasure, the thrill of 
discovery as you glance down a little alley and see a few 
punters queuing outside a nondescript doorway beside 
a couple of skips. Appreciated for their intimacy, sense 
of intrigue, convenience and charm, many claim the 
real Melbourne can be found in these back streets. For 
three years the laneways have become a forum for fresh, 
challenging artworks funded by the City' of Melbourne. 

Two of the most recent works are truly enchanting. In 
Duke Albada’s ‘Walking on Air’ in Cohen Place bubbles 


5? 



rise out of the pavement (above right) as people walk 
through the lanew'ay, literally walking on air. It’s a scene 
you’d imagine Rosie would love. Rosie (above left), 
created by Lisa Richardson, is certain she can hear 
things going on between her bedroom w r alls. When she 
finds a small hole behind her chest of drawers, her 
suspicions are confirmed. She peers through to discover 
a miniature laneway, Duckboard Place. 

In Spring two more projects are unveiled; A Lane 
Away’ by Briele Hansen in Lush Lane (what a name!), 
and ‘Surrogate’ by Charles Robb in Balcombe Place. 
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stuff and have a go, it's fantastic. I have a lot of mature age students in painting, and often mature age women. In 
some ways you'd sort of think the odds would be against them, but that maturity of having lived a life, and have 
something to actually put into work, it's amazing how it can work sometimes. 

Df It must be wonderful to know that your work hangs in some of, or almost all of Australia's largest public galleries, and 
is getting that kind of exposure. 

Jenny Yes, it is very satisfying - it's extremely satisfying. This is now my 31st year of exhibiting... It does seem to take that 
long in Australia, although I notice that it is getting faster, there's a better infrastructure now to get going and to even 
have a go internationally. But from my generation, you know you get a slow start and then it's been building, and now 
it is very satisfying to have a bunch of galleries all over the world, and not ever basically have to hustle. It's very calm 
at that level too, you can think about the work you want to do, you're not using up energy on thinking up strategy. 
That's something that can become very self-destructive, when artists become strategists. 

Df At any stage did you ever think that you were never going to get anywhere? 

Jenny Umm, put it this way, there have been really down times. My first few exhibitions were well reviewed and sold well, and 
then my third exhibition - paintings of suburban houses - sold well, got great reviews, and then for four years after 
that, between '77 and '81, I couldn't sell a painting. There's this funny thing that happens, where if people do want 
one, they want one like what they've seen and my work was developing conceptually in format at a rate of knots! Markets 
change continually, and something new crops up that in a way deals with all the sales that are to be had. We could say 
that in the last few years, large scale photography has taken that spot. So yeah, there are times where you can quite 
rightly think, "Well, I'm just not going to sell any paintings", and then something happens out of the blue, and starts 
the ball rolling again. 

Df So for four years, you literally did not sell a painting? 

Jenny No, and that's quite common. 

Df What kept you going? 

Jenny That four years? Teaching, teaching and actually just getting stuck into the work. Because those times are very good 
for non-interruption because you haven't got galleries saying, "We want more". And it was a very lively time in 
Melbourne (see page 44, *A Lane Apart) with the music scene, and just you could say creative life. 

Df And you just knew that your time would come, and just... 

jenny I'm actually someone who never really projected about that. I went back to one of my first loves in 1982, I bought a 
horse and started riding again, and that took the edge off worrying about selling paintings. But no, I have never sort 
of sat down and worked out a strategy of "I've got to do this", and "I've got to do that", "I've got to get galleries in 
Germany, New York and so on". I do tend to believe that if it's meant to happen, it will happen. In some ways, once 
you've moved around the northern hemisphere a bit, you actually realize that it's not one thing that makes or breaks 
careers, it's a slow build up of good work, and good work being exposed. You know there are some situations where 
someone will be incredibly hot for a few years, but that's not necessarily a guarantee of longevity, because it's being 
compelled by things other than what are the most important for keeping work going - you know fashion, and overnight 
celebrity. When I had that first success in Germany, I went from having a show a year - Melbourne and Sydney - to 
demands for ten shows a year, because Germany, New York, and Japan all came in at the same time. 



the problems with a degree of success is 
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* Galleries 



Greenaway Art Gallery 

Tues - Sun 11 am - 6pm 

39 Rundle Street, Kent Town SA, 5067 

+ 61 8 8362 6354 

www.greenaway.com.au 

At Greenaway Art Gallery don't expect to find genres of landscape, 
portraiture and still life. "We are not restricted by medium or size. 
We show artists with probity and intelligence", says Paul. 


Anna Schwartz Gallery 

Tues- Fri 12-6pm Sat l-5pm 

185 Flinders Lane, Melbourne VIC 3000 

+ 61 3 9654 6131 

www.annaschwartzgallery.com 

At Anna Schwartz Gallery artists are given free reign to 
commandeer the space to suit each exhibition. A wide spectrum of 
visitors come, curious to engage with the work of some of 
Australia’s most important artists and international guests. 


Roslyn OxIey9 Gallery 

Tues - Fri 1 Oam — 6pm. Sat 11 am — 6pm 

8 Soudan Lane off Hampden Street) Paddington NSW 2021 

+ 61 2 9331 1919 

www. roslynoxley9 .com.au 


David Pestorius Projects / Pestorius Sweeney House 

Hours vary with exhibitions 

39 Eblin Drive, Hamilton, Brisbane 4007 

+ 61 7 3262 4870 

www.davidpestorius.com 

David Pestorius is a gallerist, curator, catalyst and producer of art, 
architecture, music and crossover projects. His current and past 
projects are listed on his website. 


3rd image - Sally Smart 'Design Therapy, 2002. 4th image - Mirror 
Pieces: Heimo Zohernig, Ann Stephen and Rex Butler (a symposium), 
Pestorius Sweeney House, Brisbane, May 2004. Photo courtesy David 
Pestorius Projects, Brisbane. 
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everybody that you’ve been talking to happily 
for a number of years, suddenly wants shows 
yesterday 

They realize, "Quick, quick, it's happening", and that's transferred on to the artist. I often say 
to my students, "You want to see what happens to the top names? Go and get some American Art Forums from ten years 
ago, go through the ads and see which ones are still around". It is a huge machine that's just chomping up artists all 
the time! You have to be very, very clear about what your behaviour is going to be within that. 

You've obviously stayed loyal to Roslyn Oxley. Is it important to you, that the people who supported you from the very 
beginning... 

And Anna Schwartz in Melbourne. Your 'home' gallery, in your home city is primary. With Anna I was literally down the 
road - the Maroondah highway - and we had a very familial relationship during the stressful years of building up in the 
northen hemisphere! I moved to Brisbane three years ago and I really miss that 'Melbourne thing'. I should also mention 
Paul Greenaway in Adelaide. All their support has been fantastic in different ways. I like to manage my own finances, 
so I don't like big advances, but if I've ever been stuck to produce a show, or do some travel or something, the support 
has always been there. And Paul Greenaway - particularly because he's done so much work at ARCQ [a contemporary art 
fair in Madrid, Spain] - we did a very timely show at ARCO a few years ago, and a lot of the galleries I work with 
internationally saw that ... And David Pestorius in Brisbane is great to do projects with. Yeah, my Australian dealers 
(see page 46 * Galleries ) can't be faulted in that way. 

I'm not exactly sure what the process is for getting to the [Venice] Biennale - do your galleries put you forward as the 
representative? 

What happened with that one was it was possible to put in a proposal, and Judy Annear [now Curator of photography 
at the Art Gallery of NSW] suggested me, and had an idea for it. That was really good, because I'd already started in 
Europe - I'd been going there for a few years - and then the Venice Biennale in '93 did a lot to help it along. The Venice 
Biennale has a huge effect in Italy - it's like a national sport in Italy - so after that I got my Italian dealer, and have 
been collected very well in Italy, and I think Venice is a very important part of that - it's the ultimate way of exhibiting 
in Italy. It's fascinating to see these other places, and in the circumstance when your work's being sought after, there 
probably couldn't be a better way of seeing the world. 

Do you take time off that's not creating time? 

Yes actually, the way things work out here in Brisbane where I'm a professor teaching two days a week, I don't actually 
do that much work during the school year. I don't drive myself crazy by going in and teaching and then going home and 
thinking, "I've got to get my own work done". But during that time ideas are brewing, and I'm buying the odd piece of 
fabric, and travelling a bit during the breaks, and seeing shows, and it's all brewing, and then there's that three or four 
months where I can work. 

And do you do the lecturing because you love it? 

I do... You know the art business is still pretty risky,“so something where there's regular money, I find that still quite 
important. But also students get all sorts of input from different teachers, and I feel that with what I'm doing, it's good 
for them that that's related back to them. You know, we can talk about these things - the travel, and getting gallery 
representation, and building up bodies of work to the point that they're ready to show people. I really enjoy the fact 
that everything I'm doing is recycled for someone else's good. 
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CONTEMPO 


at the Art Gallery Society of NSW 


FOR YOUNG ART LOVERS 

IF YOU’RE IN YOUR 20s OR 30s AND WANT TO BE PART OF SYDNEY’S 
CONTEMPORARY ART SCENE, CONTEMPO IS FOR YOU. 

JOIN THE GALLERY TO EXPERIENCE ARTIST TALKS, PRIVATE TOURS, 
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Justin Abrahams 



I had that time just to dream and find that state, and he completely stimulated and be able to come back and 

LIVE OUT THAT DREAM ED CREATED. 
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Many of us dream of owning a store filled with all the things we love , I do anyway! For many years I've loved the Husk 
stores in Melbourne - brimming with the most wonderful treasures from around the globe , the best local fashion , a cafe 
with an open fire - and always wondered who was behind them. Justin Abrahams dreamt up the concept for the stores over 
ten years ago while living with the Bedouin people of the Sinai Desert. A pioneer who blurred the boundary between 
fashion, homewares, and food retailing, it was the beginning of a wonderful journey. 

Of Have you just been away? You Look Like you've seen some sun. 

Justin Two hours of yoga wiLL do that to you! ALways brings a fLush to the cheeks. But yes, I have just come back from being 
overseas. I went to the trade fairs in Bangkok, Manila and Hong Kong. It's the first time I've been, and I thought I'd 
go and have a Look. But I won't go back. It was hell. It was just consumer crazy. When I Landed back in Melbourne it 
was Like, ah thank god. Perhaps it was because I didn't cut through the Layers but the consumerism in Asia is prolific, 
absolutely going berserk. You can shop till 4am every night in these huge... It seems like it's all about money... 

DJ I can imagine that going to a trade fair and being bombarded with all that stuff would be quite different than 
discovering something unique in a remote-ish place, that you just want to bring back and treasure. 

Justin Absolutely, and it's that balance that I play between all the time, finding things that have something about them - 

some sort of essence or energy about them - but these trade fairs are just lines and lines of those sensor beam remote 
pop-up rubbish bin lids in 45 flavours! I'm sure for some companies it would be quite good, but for Husk it wasn't ideal! 
And then the week before last I was at Fashion Week, so getting around, but not really a holiday. A holiday would be 
good. How have you been? 

Df I've been good. I'm printing this week so it's been... 

Justin Oh my god. Is this issue one? How are you coping? You alright? 

Df I sent the files to the printer on Thursday night and I thought I'd feel amazing but I actually felt quite empty. I thought 

I'd feel elated having finally done it, and there were those feelings but... 

Jmtin Probably not so much relief because there's still... 

Df There's still so much to do, and I've got to think about Issue 2, 3, 4. I'm loving every second of it though... 

Justin I think it's about trying to get some support, as you grow you have to bring in people who can help that whole process 

along. You can't do everything for long. 

DJ You worked here [at the Malvern Rd Husk] yourself when you first started? 

Justin When we first started this store in April '95 - nearly ten years ago, ten years this April, it's hard to believe - we had 

the office in there, in the cafe with a curtain across and there were always people running the store and I was around 

more, and I certainly used to make a lot more coffees. I never sell any more, I don't know if it's really my thing. But 
then, even in the management side of it now there's certainly a lot of help with buying and accounts you know. 

DJ So you started this when you were 27? 

Justin Well, 24 actually when I first started, you know, thinking about it. 

Df So that was when you went on the trip? You must be sick of telling the story? 

Justin Yeah, but every business has a story, and this is mine. There was something in The Age... Did you see that piece in the 
travel section? I was asked to write a piece about a story that changed my life. And I'd forgotten all about it, and I 
was just reading the paper and I was like, oh my god. There was this photo of me with long hair sitting around a campfire 
in the middle of the Sinai Desert with these Bedouins like Ali Baba. I got such a reaction from people because they 
hadn't seen me with long hair. Quite different! So at 24 I was doing a marketing degree and I did this U.S. marketing 
trip as part of my international marketing final year subject. It was probably the first time I was really inspired by people 
in organizations aside from what I'd read. Fascinating. When you're at that age you've got so much that you're absorbing. 
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and you're trying to find the parameters of your world. You read, and you push all the boundaries, and somehow try to 
find something that's you in the middle. 

Df Anything that was particularly influential in helping you figure that out? 

justin Two books that had a huge impact on me back then were ‘Johnathan Livingston SeagulV by Richard Bach (see page 
57 *iVo Ordinary Gull), and The Ecology of Commerce' by Paul Hawken. 

Df So you were on a bit of a quest. 

]mtm For sure, like most kids of that age to different degrees, just to trying to work out what it's all about. Going to hear 
some of the huge global brands - Reebok, Nike and Colgate - and having time with different inspirational speakers really 
made me have this sort of consumer brand focus. I guess you know, people like Anita Roddick from the Body Shop, and 
John Bell from Esprit in Australia, people that were inspired but passionate about what they did. So I came back from 
that and I wanted to get a job in consumer brands and I thought, Bonds. Some things were a little disillusioning. It 
was quite an old school style company, and the relationships were very much the old boys club, and that was very much 
how you got the sales. You know, going up to Coles Myer and - just classic being in that environment - you'd drink a 
lot. But then I was really lucky to get the experience with Bonds. I did get to meet some amazing people too. I got a 
real exposure to the rag trade and production and all of that. I ended up leaving there and was offered a job with Haines 
which I also thought was a pretty impressive company. In between going there and leaving, I thought what I actually 
needed to do was to give myself the gift of time out, so I went off travelling for a year and a half. 

Df Through general disillusionment, or you just couldn't see a path ahead of you that you really wanted to be taking? 

Justin I was a little disillusioned, but also simply wanting to have the space. And thank god I took it! You don't get too many 

opportunities to give yourself that gift, particularly in this business, because it's constant. It's not a project-based 
business, it's not like a film that finishes. I don't know if there are too many businesses where, whether you're having 
children or whatever, there are not too many people who get that beginning and end point. Yeah so it was great that 
I had that time just to dream and find that state, and be completely stimulated and be able to come back and live out 
that dream I'd created. I started off in Asia. A friend of mine was starting an importing business and he'd gone to 
Vietnam to pursue an opportunity importing Australian alcohol to Vietnam. He'd already been there six months and had 
the place pretty wired by the time we arrived. I left with a friend - a guy I'd been living with in Sydney - I travelled 
with him for the first four weeks before I moved off on my own. And most of the time I was on my own, but you're 
never really on your own because you'd either meet up with people, or meet people, but the alone time was bloody 
magical. Vietnam was interesting, went to Cambodia and through Thailand. There was no itinerary and that was the 
beauty of it. "Where will I go to today?"... I had a ticket which was pretty much a round-the-world ticket. 

Df Bid you have the conscious intention of trying to figure out where to next while you were away? 

Justin Yeah definitely. 

I have sort of an obsession with trying 
to find that thing which is going to allow me 
to express myself in a commercial way. 

I think it's just 

really in me (see page 58 * Entrepreneurship). I think about it all the time, that hasn't changed. So, for a minute 
there I was going to import Zippo lighters. I don't know if you've seen them in Vietnam, they now do reproductions, 
but when I went there 11 years ago you could buy these Zippo lighters which were from the GIs. They'd written intense 
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*No Ordinary Gun 


By Lucy Macmillan ‘ ^E S SS B 

Dreaming is one thing. Pursuing a dream is something altogether different. £ 

It is this message that makes Richard Bach’s allegory - about a seagull who dares to 
be different - soar. Jonathon Livingstone Seagull is no ordinary bird. Or rather, he is an 
ordinary bird who longs to do extraordinary things. He knows that there is more t® 3 
life than sticking with his flock, flying the same route each day from shore to find food 
and back to shore again. "For most gulls it is not flying that matters, but eating,"j*¥ites 
Bach, "For this gull, though, it was not eating that mattered, but flight Ay^S^ff ^ 1 ^^*^ 
To the chagrin of his flock, Jonathon practices and practices the art of flying until he 
can practice no more. One night, he flies so high and so hard that he eventually 
crashes into sea. When he comes to, floating on the inky sea, he accepts defeat. "I am a 
seagull. I am limited by my nature... I am done with the way I was. I am done with 
everything I learned. I am a seagull like every other seagull, and I will fly like one." 

I am strangely relieved by Jonathon’s choice to accept defeat and return to his flock. 
As another ordinary seagull who struggles to realise my dreams, it makes me feel better 
about my own choices. After all, to resign ourselves to our own limitations is much 
more comfortable than pushing against the tide. "He felt better for his decision to be 
just another one of the flock. There would be no ties now to the force that had driven 
him to learn, there would be no more challenge and no more failure..." 

But Jonathon’s dream is not so easily defeated. As he heads back to shore he has 
an epiphany. And as suddenly as he had hit the ocean’s surface moments before, he 
is back flying at 140 miles per hour, armed with his new-found knowledge. "He felt 
guiltless, breaking the promises he had made himself. Such promises arc only for 
gulls that accept the ordinary. One who has touched excellence has no need of that 
kind of promise". 

To refuse to accept the ordinary, the every-day, requires courage, dedication, and 
passion. Making our dreams a reality also requires sacrifice, which seems 
intimidating when we do not know w'hat benefits, if any, will flow. But that is what 
makes the message of ‘Jonathon Livingston Seagull’ endure today, more than 30 
years after it was first published: the knowledge that by following your dreams, you 
gain so much more than what you have left behind. 

Throughout history, ordinary people have made extraordinary sacrifices in the 
pursuit of their dreams. Recall Galileo, who pursued his belief that the world was 
round only to be condemned by the world. Or Aung San Suu Kyi, left her dying 
husband’s side in order to stay in her country, Burma, which she dreams to one day 
see free. And all the others like Jonathon Livingston Seagull who have worked to 
make their dreams come true; who, in so doing, have made the world a richer, 
fuller place for everyone. 
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*Entrep 


reneurs 


By Craig Roberts 

‘Entrepreneur’ was never a career option when I was 
going through school. In those days (late 1980s, early 
1990s), the word was inexorably linked to people like 
Alan Bond and Christopher Skase. They were not so 
much entrepreneurs as fraudsters, but they gave the 
profession a very bad name. 

In the 1980s, it seemed being an entrepreneur meant 
no more than thinking up new ways, legal or otherwise, 
to get filthy rich. Bond ended up in jail; Skase in exile. 
Not a ringing endorsement of entrepreneurship as a 
career path. Better to stick to working hard at school, 
getting into a good university, getting an honest job. 

The 1990s changed that, and suddenly it w f as cool to 
be young and running your own internet company, 
spending millions of dollars of other people’s money, 
coming to work in cargo pants on a scooter. 
Entrepreneurs were lauded; kids were starting 
businesses in their bedrooms. 

And although the irrational exuberance of that era 
ended in the stock-market correction of March 2000, 
when it finally became apparent to enough people that 
very few' of these companies were ever going to make 
money, the idea of ‘being an entrepreneur’ still has 
cachet today. It has become a profession, and an 
admirable one. 




We look up to self-made millionaires like janine Allis, 
who started the Boost Juice chain; John Symond, who 
created Aussie Home Loans; and the Bassat brothers, 
Andrew and Paul, who with Matthew Rockman founded 
the internet job business Seek, one of Australia’s few' 
dot-com success stories. The bug has caught — there are 
now even courses and degrees in entrepreneurship, and 
university departments dedicated to the subject. 

But does this mean that entrepreneurship can be 
taught, the same way medicine or engineering or 
economics can be taught? 

Well, no, not really, according to Tom McKaskill. It 
seems a strange answer coming from a Professor of 
Entrepreneurship (at Swinburne University, in 
Melbourne), but McKaskill is a former entrepreneur 
himself who made enough money from technology 
ventures to retire, so he should know. He says his 
courses can guide natural entrepreneurs along the path 
to launching and running successful businesses, but 
there has to be some innate talent to begin with. 

"You can teach anyone to play the piano, but very few 
people become concert pianists. The ones that do, have 
some natural talent in them. It’s the same with 
entrepreneurs," he says. "We can teach them how to run 
a fast-growing company, get finance, manage cash flow', 
devise an exit strategy — but that alone will not make 
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someone into an entrepreneur." 

Although most research suggests there is no 
particular mix of personality traits and natural skills 
that make for a successful entrepreneur, McKaskill has 
noticed a few trends in the types of people who take his 
courses. One: they are all exploding with ideas. They 
have new ideas all the time, and can’t stop talking 
about them. They jump from one idea to the next at 
breakneck speed, often moving on to their next scheme 
before the previous one is fully bedded down. 

Two: they create organisations, and manage resources 
(human and capital) with the intention of growing 
something, of making something big. This is the 
difference between the entrepreneur and the inventor; 
the difference between the entrepreneur and the 
lifestyle small-business owner. 

Three: many struggled at school. McKaskill says the 
traditional education system does not suit naturally 
entrepreneurial people, who thrive on creativity and 
lateral thinking and don’t work well within limiting 
structures. 

Four: they are not afraid of risk but they are good at 
understanding the risks they take on. They are able to 
rationalise the worst-case outcome as being acceptable 
to them. They can say: if the worst that can happen is I 
fail, and if I fail I could still go and get a job elsewhere 


to pay my bills, then it is not really a risk I am taking. 

But perhaps the most intriguing thing about 
successful entrepreneurs is that most of them are not in 
it for the money. The few entrepreneurs who are now 
more or less household names made their money 
almost as an aside to their passion, which was the idea 
of creating something of their own, building it from 
nothing. The other 99%, the ones we don’t hear about, 
are a long way from being rich. 

McKaskill says: "The probability of making money as 
an entrepreneur is so low' that you are better off going 
into a corporate job if you are only doing it for the 
money." Indeed, a new breed of so-called "social 
entrepreneurs" is emerging — they apply the same 
energy' and desire to create a thriving organisation to 
charities and social ventures, rather than to profit- 
driven businesses. 

Entrepreneurship, the social kind or the more 
conventional business kind, is now a legitimate career 
path for people who see a normal job as a prison 
sentence of endless repetition — people who have that 
spark of energy and creativity, ideas like machine-gun 
fire, and a passion to create and grow' a business of 
their own. Bondy’s legacy has faded beneath the 
excitement of this new generation of entrepreneurs, and 
that is undoubtedly a good thing. 
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words from an obviously intense time, all inscribed, they were the most amazing things and you could buy them and 
I thought, this is fantastic. I thought, "This is going to be a good thing" I think I bought about 1,000 of those and 
sold them. Bought them in as hand luggage mind you and they were very heavy! So then I went off to Europe. I was 
modelling also as a vehicle to travel, and so wherever you'd go you'd have accommodation and an agent, you'd meet 
certain people and that was kinda interesting. I did that in Portugal, and Spain, and Paris but it was always just to 
travel - it was always just pocket money. Learnt some lines in Portuguese and got to meet some kids who were naive 
and young, and that was an exposure sure. But I did always have in the back of my mind to find something. I think 
I really wanted to do something with fashion, so wherever I went I'd just check out the fashion stores and I was just 
so impressed by particular retail, that I think that's when I knew it was going to be clothing retail. And then it just 
came together through the influences of different experiences, and culminated with writing the plan for this store in 
the Sinai Desert. 

I just stopped there with the 
Bedouins and completely... you know; 
backgammon and coffee, the ocean, the 
most incredible reef, it was just so dreamy 

Df Have you still got that plan? 

Justin Oh yeah, yeah. It had a different name then. It was called NOBA - Nature of Business Australia! Thank god we changed 
that!! 

Df And how close is the concept now to what it was then? 

Justin Pretty close. I imagined a culture, and I imagined an environment to put the culture of the company into, and I imagined 
the brand, and I liked the idea of doing a whole lot of products that had design, and expression and passion behind them. 
But perhaps what I didn't imagine was how much the focus would become fashion driven. 

I don’t 

think I imagined buying dresses for a living 

and now 

that's pretty much the focus of what I still do! I have some great buyers - there are four of us on the buying team - 
but yeah, I didn't really sign up for that bit so much! I mean I love fashion, but there are aspects to the industry that 
don't really fit with me. I always thought about lifestyle, and expanding into spas, and yoga schools and all of that. 
When we initially started off, all of the clothing was made from organic cotton, recycled fibres, silks and hemp. It was 
all under the Husk brand too. I soon learnt that it wasn't going to be viable to do everything myself, like you're finding 
with your magazine, and I had to outsource some things. And I'm pleased I did because the talent in Australia and New 
Zealand is far more than my design capability in clothing, so I think it strengthened what we were about. I'm probably 
better at creating the environment, the culture and staff and the retail. 

Df Although you have created the Husk tea range which you sell through your stores and other outlets. How did that 
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evolve? 

Justin It was inspired through falling ill in Morocco and being cured by a local herbalist. I came back to Australia and worked 
with a Naturopath here to develop a range of teas (see page 64 *Tea Time). 

Of So you said before that you were searching, and still are, for a retail embodiment of Justin's values and philosophy... 
Husk isn't quite there yet? 

Justin Well, I think when I was sitting in the Sinai desert and loving life, I knew that I couldn't stay there because I hadn't 
grown up in that culture. 

I was a capitalist hippie... 

I very much had a desire 

to make some contribution and some expression of myself in a commercial way, and so it was about finding something 
that I could do and feel good about at the same time. And so Husk is an indulgence in all that I love, so it's come very 
easily. It's not some business that's based on an altruistic notion of saving the world. It's an indulgence. I feel like it's 
probably a pretty good reflection of where I sit with my sort of take on life. You know from the way the people in our 
organization are treated, and the way that we manage our team, to the people we do business with, to the way the 
place looks... So it's always nice to do more, to give more back, but I think for now I'm doing as much as I feel I can 
without going out of business. You know, the more you become profitable, the more opportunity you have to contribute. 

I mean you look at philanthropists and they're often people with a lot of money, aren't they? So that's a nice... That's 
probably a good reason to work, because it gives you the opportunity, or a platform to contribute where you choose to. 

I mean I always thought that business had that responsibility, particularly given that organizations are more powerful 
than governments around the planet. So on a micro level I've always drawn my subjective line in the sand, and felt like 
I was doing what could to look in the mirror and be able to feel like I was a good person. 

Of Is there anything that you do to try to remain balanced? 

Justin There's yoga which is my tonic. I've always had one thing, one athletic thing. I used to ski race quite seriously, never 
had a summer for 13 years, I was on the Europa Cup circuit, in the Australian team, an instructor. So that was my life 
for a long time. I didn't play footy - well I did, but not seriously - skiing was my thing. I think it is quite important to 
have something that you do, and do well. Not for everyone, for me I should say. Different people have different needs, 
and it's finding out what is your tonic, what makes you feel good. But for me. I've always had to have that something 
to beat my chest about I guess... When we were Neanderthal men we used go and to beat each other up and... It was 
primal, and I think males and females do have a unique primal need to express themselves in different ways. I just got 
married in February and that's been a really interesting change. People often say getting married changes nothing, but 
it does. I'm in a great relationship with the most gorgeous girl I could have ever dreamed for, and yet there's something 
that, as a male, that's changed because of that resolve. You know, you're not out there being a bull in the paddock, and 
so you don't have that sense of expression any more. It has given me an opportunity to explore other dimensions of 
myself. That sounds pretty funny doesn't it? Instead of pursuing a partner or just being... There's a shift there. 

$)j xt sounds to me like you're very much someone who sets himself challenges, whether thats making the Australian ski 
team, or making her your wife... 

justin The wife thing is a bit more cosmic I think, finding someone. It's very much timing and the universe being kind, because 
there's a lot of incredibly resolved, wonderful people that are still looking for a partner, and some that are, that aren t. 
I just consider myself lucky on that note that I found someone I want to live with, really lucky. But, yeah I am certainly 
someone who likes to have challenges. I'm quite neurotic in a lot of ways. I think that I've always had that need for 
perfection. I don't really see it that way, but people often say "You're a perfectionist", but I just see it as being a little 
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*Tea Time 


By Sharon Sztar 

There are very few situations in life that can’t be 
answered with the right cup of tea. Tea has the power 
to cleanse, refresh, comfort, calm, stimulate, revive 
and energise. 

Tea is the ideal accompaniment to curling up on the 
couch and reading a good book, sharing a story with 
your mother across the kitchen table, or laughing 
with your best friend in London as she sips her 
evening tea and you sip your morning tea. 

A reminder of times less complicated, tea is the 
most natural of all drinks, made simply and purely 
from leaves. Yet, navigating the rows of teas on 
supermarket shelves can be an arduous task to say the 
least. With more flavours, variations and brands than 
ever before, the world’s most widely consumed 
beverage has almost taken on a life of its own. To 
help demystify tea, find the perfect cup, and even find 
new uses for tea read on ... 

BLACK TO BASICS 

Morning, evening, milk, sweetener, lemon? Follow 
these simple guidelines and you’ll know’ what to bring 
out the next time guests unexpectedly drop in for a 
cuppa. 

5R Named to stand up to a hearty breakfast, the full- 
bodied richness of English and Irish Breakfast is 
best served in the morning or early afternoon, 
black or accompanied by milk or lemon. 
Traditionally brought out in an English afternoon 
tea, Earl Grey is most tasteful served black so as to 
bring out the subtle bergamot taste and aroma. 

❖ Try Assam, bold, strong coloured and flavoured for 
a pick me up at the testing times of your day. 

^ Darjeeling, the champagne of tea, is the finest and 
most delicate black tea, able to be served any time 
of the day, black or w’hite. 


GREEN POWER 

A milder, nuttier flavoured beverage, unlike its black 
tea sibling, green tea is unfermented. As there is no 
change to the chemical structure of the leaf, green 
tea preserves all of its naturally present oils and 
vitamins in greater abundance. Hence its rise to 
prominence in recent years as a free radical and 
immunity fighter. The trick to getting the most out 
of your green tea is to let the water cool before 
pouring on the leaves to prevent scolding. Also, 
remove the leaves almost immediately after brewing 
to retain the delicate flavour and minimize tannin 
aftertaste. 

HERBAL TONIC 

Herbal tea infusions consist of either one herb 
(botanical) or a blend. True herbal blends don’t 
contain tea and shouldn’t be confused with the 
current surge of flavoured black tea. With both 
emotional and medicinal value, pure herbal teas can 
combat just about any condition or stress. 

Try spearmint to refresh your senses and aid 
digestion; ginger to stimulate appetite and ease 
inflammation; sage to sustain mental alertness; 
chamomile to calm and soothe; liquorice to control 
blood sugar levels and quell cravings; and hawthorn 
berries to revive and promote good circulation. 

DANDELION CURE 

Although often confused as a herbal coffee 
substitute, dandelion is brewed in the same way as 
herbal tea. A w’onder herb for our active liver, 
dandelion assists food absorption and detoxifies the 
body. It’s also useful to stimulate appetite, relieve 
constipation and settle the stomach before sleep. 

GO ORGANIC 

In a processed and frantic w’orld, organics take us 
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back to the traditional way of life, where food was 
grown, picked and tendered with love. Organic 
products are honest - you get what you see. 

The wonderful smoothness to organic tea is 
unmistakable. Untainted by chemical or pesticide 
residues, the tea is saturated in flavour. The high 
quality soil required for organic farming maximizes 
the retention of nutrients in the final product. Being 
air dried, the leaves or herbs retain up to 10% water 
preventing loss of essential oil content. 

TO BREW OR BAG 

Tea bags were created to shortcut the tea making 
process. Although handy and efficient, if you have 
the time, go for a real brew. There is nothing like 
the taste or experience of freshly brewed tea, 
unparalleled in flavour due to the larger particle size 
of the tea leaves. 

THE PERFECT CUP 

To maximise the taste of your brew, there are a few' 
rules of thumb to follow: 

^ If using loose leaf tea, less is more... half to one 
teaspoon per cup. 

Use freshly drawn water... to prevent oxygen 
drainage... and never over boil. 

Use china or glass... to help retain heat and 
natural flavour. 

Warm your teapot and teacup before pouring 
Don’t brew for too long as this is what often 
causes the tannin aftertaste... green at two to 
three minutes, black at five minutes, herbals 
between four and eight minutes and white at ten 
minutes. 

Experiment with fresh honey, ginger, spices, 
lemon and lime to add variety. Leave out sugar as 
it dulls the tastebuds, and keep milk to a 
minimum. 


STORAGE 

Tea is best kept in an airtight container away from 
direct sunlight. A dark, cool environment will 
ensure your tea lasts its full lifespan. Green tea can 
keep for up to 6 months and black tea up to 12 
months. 

Try two teaspoons of bicarbonate soda mixed with 
boiling water to clean your tea set. Stay away from 
detergent or dishwashers. 

WINTER RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sip Organics ‘Fresh’ blend; made with 
peppermint, lavender, spearmint and hyssop has 
immune, anti-bacterial, antioxidant, decongestant 
and calming properties. 

^ Planet Organics ‘Calming’ blend; including 
chamomile, passionflower and spearmint is 
perfect for unwinding during or after a busy day 
in the office. 

Hari Hari Chai Original blend; grown in the 
Daintree Forest Queensland, the spice mix of 
nutmeg, cloves, cardamon, cinnamon, dry ginger 
and licorice root make this a warming winter tea. 
^ T2 Rooibos; caffeine free, minimal tannin levels 
and with the highest antioxidant component of all 
teas, this is the best blend to drink regularly 
through winter to boost your immunity. 

?!< Spiral Foods Organic Kukicha; made from twigs 
of the tea plant, kukicha is slightly alkalizing, 
perfect to counteract heavy, acidy winter meals 
and red wines. Non-stimulating, it can be 
consumed many times per day. 

OTHER USES 

As teas have great medicinal value, they can also be 
used for healing. Try chamomile tea bags for tired 
eyes, peppermint for soaking your feet, lavender for 
calming burns and ginger to ease travel sickness. 
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bit obsessive neurotic because it's just such a subjective thing. I can walk into this courtyard in the morning, and if 
the stones aren't a certain way and the chairs aren't facing north... There are certain things that I need to feel are 
right, and it's the same with product development, or the way the office is, or merchandising... And so that 
perfectionist/neurotic in me is also what drives me. 

Df What other characteristics do you have enabled you to be such a success? I've heard you mention that a lot of it was 
just blind naivety. 

Justin Yeah. Oh look certainly going into business for the first time you have an advantage that you're quite green and naive 
and haven't been beaten round the head by experience. So if you are quite confident, you can jump off that cliff and 
really go for it. 

Df You don't know what you don't know. 

jmtin Yeah that was definitely an advantage in making a beginning but having persistence is a really important quality, and 
you've got to keep plugging away and keep passionate about what you do. It's no 100 meter race. 

Df Did you ever think it wasn't going to work? 

Justin Oh, every other day! You always have moments of self-doubt. I don't think I'm a particularly talented person. I think 
I've got things I'm good at, and yet there are a lot of things I'm not proficient in and so the ability to say, "I can do 
that", is seven tenths of it. Believing in yourself. You find that once you actually set yourself on a course a lot of things 
fall into place and a lot of people want to support you if you have the right intentions. 

Once you 

are committed to something, and really 
committed, things materialize magically to 
support you in that journey 

I've found that. Whether it be people, 
suppliers of products, or employees. We've got an amazing group of people who have come to us, often in just perfect 
timing when we needed them. You've got to put it out there and make your intention heard and often it comes. 

Df On a daily basis, you must come into contact with a lot of designers who are just at that point, just starting out, and 
being stocked by a store like Husk could either make or break them. 

Justin Aside from giving them an order, being stocked by an Orson & Blake, or a Husk is good positioning for a new designer, 
because they can then leverage into lots of other stores. 

Df Do you feel that responsibility... when someone comes to you with their dream? 

Justin Oh sure. One of the biggest challenges is to try to give due diligence to everyone who comes to you. If they've made 

the effort to show you something you really try to respond. But every single day I might get six or eight people wanting 
to show a range, and I might see one or two of those. And I can pretty much tell by the first contact whether or not 
they're going to be something that's going to be right for us or not, and if they're not, then I try to point them in a 
direction that might be more appropriate. There are lots of parts of the market, and we only appeal to a small part of 
it. It's about trying to find the right fit. So we've got to know what our customer wants, and buy for them and the 
suppliers have got to know where they're going to fit. People often design and don't really think of where they're going 
to sell. It really helps to consider who's going to buy what you're creating if you want to actually sell it! A lot of people 

design in a bubble and that's probably what makes it unique! A lot of the whole thing is about distribution. That part 
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Three Style 


By Georgia Ashdown . 


design. Hand picked by Joan Burstein of prestigious 
boutique. Browns London, his latest collection held 
offsite at The Establishment was simple yet impressive. 
Going back to basics, Smith gathered inspiration from 
dressmaking. Featuring an assortment of circle and 
square styles to enhance mesh lace drapes his collection 
was a huge success. 


JAYSON BRUNSDON 

Described as delightful by those who have worked with 
him, Brunsdon has consequently enjoyed a long and 
well received career in fashion. Working as a stylist and 
illustrator in his earlier years, led to a role at Morrissey 
as creative director. Embracing the rock c iT roll genre 
that was associated with Morrissey’s fame in the ’80s, 
Brunsdon found himself tailoring to celebrities such as 
Naomi Watts, Russell Crowe, Linda Evangelista and 
INXS as well as granddaddy of cool, Prince. 

With a recent departure from the world of Morrissey, 
came the arrival of his own line. Paying homage to 
Greek opera diva and style icon, Maria Callas, his range 
of Mediterranean-inspired holiday dresses in cotton 
voile are chic, as are his ’50s capri- pants, cropped 
jackets and pleated skirts which made a cool entrance 
at MAFW. 

Overheard from the front row of his fashion week 
presentation was model-turned- photographer, Helena 
Christenson, whispering "I thought it was beautiful". 
Coming from someone with a world renowned sense of 
style, it’s no surprise that his label - described by The 
Sun Herald as “exquisite tailoring meets Greek 
goddess" - has been picked up by Husk in Melbourne 
and nationally by David Jones. International orders 
were also placed by leading boutiques in New' York, 
London, Singapore and Denmark. 

BEN SMITH 

Country boy Ben Smith’s introduction to Sydney 
fashion folk took place in 2002 at MAFW when this 
ambitious designer introduced a desirable organic- 
aesthetic at the New Generation show. His earthy, hand 
printed organza sat perfectly in place with his well 
constructed range of inspirational dresses and jackets. 
At just 24 and originally from Bundaberg QLD, Ben’s 
second array at fashion week was a grown up version of 
the last, this time projecting even more strength in 


KIT WILLOW 

Willow’s collections ooze glamour and confidence. 
Her daring shapes are nothing short of oh so sexy and 
definitely look best on girls who have the 
attitude to match their silky lined knickers. 

Seeing a gap in the market in 2002, Willow' 

(formerly in PR for Witchery) designed a 
range of lingerie so hard-hitting that in just 
one year, she’s not only designed a range 
of garments to match, but has 
established a strong brand to coincide 
with her memorable name. 

At MAFW this year, she showed the 
range of boudoir chic that blends just 
as well under silk sheets as it does 
under a tailored jacket; this 
adaptability is what made it a 
favourite. For impact. Willow used 
corsetry as well as vintage lingerie as 
her inspiration. 

The range featured tailored jackets to 
offset the sequins and silks that peaked 
out from underneath. Her colours 
included beige, olives and browns that 
offset gold/silver sequined-lined bustiers 
and rouched jersey leggings. The words to 
describe this range even have sex appeal, s< 
it’s no surprise that style icons like Nicole 
Kidman are enjoying the boudoir bodice tk 
Willow does so well. 
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of the strategy is pretty much essential. 

Df So any new designers coming through that you're particularly excited about? 

Justin Yeah, there are a few new ones that we picked up this season, Jayson Brunston, Kit Willow, and Ben Smith (see page 

70 *Three style). I think there's been a bit of a shift for us going into summer. We've got a few people dropping off, 
and a few new ones coming in - there's some absolute talent out there. 

Df You tend to have a mix of more established designers, like the Akiras of the world... 

Justin Yeah. We like to grow up with designers. If we get on board early with an Easton Pearson, or a Vixen who we've stocked 

for seven years - it's a great relationship to have and we certainly try to keep it going. I've got the easy job - I just 

have to select - they're the ones who have to keep coming up with new ideas every season. 

I really 

J 

feel so passionate about Australia and 
Australian design. I really love this country, 
and particularly Melbourne, 

and I think that's why I try to stock 
Australian designers and New Zealand designers too. I don't know New Zealand so well, but we certainly employ a lot 
of Kiwis, probably a third of our staff. They all come out here, and get sent from the people that we buy from, and so 
far they have all been fantastic to work with. They're like country people, they're often just really grounded. I just think 
this country has such - even in my short lifetime I've observed such a shift - culturally we're just so rich, we've got this 
incredible diversity of influence in Melbourne. 

Df Do you tend to take yourself away from it in order to regain perspective? You initially, all those years ago, gave yourself 
the time and the space to come up with new ideas... Do you try to do that on a regular basis? 

Ju *n Dream? Probably not enough. 

I capture that when I'm at yoga. I don't 
go up to the country as much as I used to. I used to spend a lot of weekends dissolving into nature and really... I'm 
probably due for some dream time, but it's everything. It's only with that fresh resolve that you can keep coming back. 
You've got to sit above the day to day and not get bogged down by the doing all the time. I have to be responsible to 
Husk like that. Whenever I'm feeling a little empty. I'll make sure I go away and regroup. If I can't be responsible, and 
make sure I've got my shit together, then I'm no good to Husk and anyone who works here. That's part of being a 
manager, you've got to make sure you look after yourself, no-one else will. You've got to do that maintenance for 
yourself. 

Df Do you find it hard not to do the 'doing' - to draw yourself back from that? 

Justin Yeah I do. I'm pretty naughty like that. Our general manager often says to me, "What are you doing in the court yard?" 
But I do it consciously. It's like therapy for me - I like raking stones. And it is still a small business too, so it's my eyes 
that I try to get the merchandisers to look through. Or if there's dust on the shelves, or something merchandised not 
quite right, I find that hard. But I do go through the correct chain of command and I think it's important not to 
undermine our managers. I'll talk to the manager and they'll deal with it - you can't do everything, that's what makes 
it a company. 
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JUSTIN’S STORY BROUGHT TO YOU BY 


Changing the way the world travels... 

That's the aim of Intrepid. To get people out of the 
resorts and off the tour buses so that they can 
experience all the colour and variety of a country 
first hand. Where travellers meet the locals, share in 
their culture and come away the richer for it. It's 
what the folk at Intrepid call a real life travel 
experience. When Intrepid's Australian founders, 
Geoff Manchester and Darrell Wade, started the 
company, the idea of travelling as a small group with 
an experienced leader using a huge variety of local 
transport and accommodation, was unknown. Apart 
from seeing the key sights of a country, Darrell and 
Geoff were keen to get travellers off the main trails 
to discover special places, meet wonderful people 
and have those unexpected experiences that make 
travelling so rewarding. The idea struck a chord! 

This year Intrepid will take way over 20,000 
travellers from all corners of the world to a huge 
variety of amazing travel destinations... still in that 
original small group style. Intrepid employ a large 
group of people now, both in their regional sales and 
marketing offices in the West and on the ground in 


Asia, Latin America, the Middle East, Antarctica and 
Europe. A look at their brochures and websites show 
a great number of fantastic shots of smiling local 
people and travellers... a testimony to the strength of 
their local friendships. 'The travel philosophy 
remains the same though' says Intrepid's CEO, 

Darrell Wade. 'We create small group trips that are 
filled with local interaction, great value, responsible 
travel practises and a whole lot of fun. We've proven 
that this is a winning formula.' In 2002, Intrepid 
created The Intrepid Foundation to enable the 
company and its travellers to easily and securely 
donate money to some of the great project work they 
have learnt about in the destinations they visit. The 
first of its kind, The Foundation is administered by 
CAF Australia. Administration costs are funded 
entirely by Intrepid and the company matches all 
public donations dollar for dollar (to a maximum of 
$100,000 per annum). 'At the heart of our company 
is the spirit of travel' Wade states, 'and that's a pretty 
straight forward, wonderful vibe'. 

For more information on Intrepid and the company's 
travel philosophy y visit intrepidtravel.com 
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Jen Peedom has this incredible dual life - both sides equally remarkable and rev/arding. By work-day\ in her role as 
Managing Director of IF Media, she's the glamorous producer of the IF Awards, the annual celebration of Australian film, 
and publisher of IF Magazine and 'The Insider'. In her 'spare time' she combines her mountain-climbing talents with those 
of film-maker to make documentaries. When we spoke she'd just returned from four weeks on Everest doing just that. 

Df So how's your altitude head? 

Jen It's getting there, it's getting there. I was just saying earlier, I think a month away from work is about the amount you 
need to fully, switch off and I fully switched off! For the first week I was dreaming about work a bit and worrying about 
them, and thinking, "Oh, should I email" and whatever, and then you know, you just totally let it go. But the brain has 
slowed down for sure because of the altitude, but I'm kind of liking keeping it that way! It's more bigger-picture 
effective, you know. I think when you're running a business you can't always be too obsessive and detail orientated. 
That's why you have amazing people and staff, and everyone has to own their job, and if you try and own everyone's 
jobs for them, then no-one's going to take responsibility for stuff ultimately because you are. So this last trip has forced 
me to walk away, and allow them to take responsibility for it, and trust them and let them own it. It's amazing, and in 
this place it's amazing what's happened. It's enabled me to empower people to make decisions... And in every case, the 
decisions they made were the right ones, and generally they are when people know their jobs. There is no such thing as 
a wrong decision, really, unless you can't learn from the mistakes that you make. Going away from it has been a good 
lesson in ego management, because you can't do everything, and letting stuff go can be so actually empowering. I look 
at so many people in jobs, and in life, who are so afraid to let stuff go, because they're afraid that they'll make 
themselves redundant. But I've got the luxury that I don't need to worry about that. I trust that, and I know implicitly, 
that my role here is valued - whatever that is, it's forever changing - and so you know, it gives me the freedom to really 
empower other people which is... 

Df An amazing privilege. 

Jen Yeah it really is incredibly rewarding. I've realized since coming back from this last trip that what I actually get the 
most satisfaction out of in my career is specifically that. You could think, "Wow I work in the film industry", or "Wow 
I publish magazines", or "I produce these fabulous film awards and one day I want to be a producer" and this, that and 
the next thing. But I came back from this, and actually couldn't ask for a better job. I am doing exactly what I want 
to be doing right now, and it just sort of occurred to me how lucky I am I guess. So it's good, it's a fairly blessed 
existence, and sadly, I don't think many people necessarily can really, truly say that, that what I'm doing right now, is 
what I want to be doing. 

Df So tell me about the trip. It seems as if it was the perfect way to bring together the three loves of your life - film, 
mountain climbing, and media. 

Jen I guess there's always been a big part of me that's been a lover of the outdoors and for me it brings a lot of perspective 
to things. It also brings you down to earth and grounds you, which is necessary I think when you work in an industry 
like this. And for me, part of my earlier career, was in photography, photojournalism, and documentary film-making and 
that kind of thing, and there's something I just love... In fact, I looked at some photographs last night and I found all 
these ones of me filming, and every single one I've got a smile on my face behind the camera, and it's true, whenever 
I'm behind a camera, I'm actually extremely happy. And so to combine that with a mountaineering environment, and 
one as spectacular as the Himalayas and the biggest mountain in the world itself. Mount Everest, was just, again, a 
pretty privileged experience. What I was actually doing over there was shooting a story for Dateline on SBS, that I have 
yet to finish. 

Df You've only been back two weeks! 
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Jen Yeah that's right. I should give myself a break! But I was shooting a story about the Sherpa people (see page 94 *To 
be Sherpa) and the role that they play in essentially getting Westerners to the top, which is huge. And it's a mountain 
unlike any other mountain that has been totally commercialised, which is not a totally negative thing because it has 
brought some huge benefits to the Sherpa community in an economic sense, and in other senses as well. But I think 
their role in taking Westerners to the Summit is totally under-recognised and undervalued. So that was what my story 
was about, I essentially told the story of an expedition from a Sherpa's perspective. And I ended up spending a lot of 
time with the Sherpas, and they were just a beautiful, beautiful people. And I think that you can go on a trip like that 
for the sake of just doing the trip, or you can go on a trip like that and be involved in telling a story, and it just forces 
you to dig so much deeper, and 

you get so much more out of 
the journey because you’re working and your 
job is to dig deeper, and find real stories and 
get to the heart of who these people are, 

and what 

their lifestyle is, and how they've been impacted by us and Westerners coming to conquer their peak, which it is. It's 
quite extraordinary how Everest has this mystique that attracts people (see page 80 *Baby , she's Blue), often non¬ 
mountaineers, to conquer it. You do get some real genuine mountaineers that are there for spiritual reasons, or because 
it's their final mountain on their list or they work on the mountain as a guide. But for a lot of people it seems that it 
is something to be conquered, it's another achievement, so you get a whole lot of over-achieving ego-maniacs at base 
camp, and often very wealthy. So it's an interesting dynamic, but heaps of fun and very interesting. But for me it was 

very spiritual because the Sherpas see it in a very spiritual way and I gained that insight, I really felt it. I was there 

for different reasons, not to conquer the mountain, and I wasn't there to climb to the top, but none-the-less did a lot 
of climbing. My permit only took me as far as the North Cole, on the North Face which is about 7,100-200 metres, which 
is pretty high and the summit doesn't feel that far away. But it is physically very demanding, and your body really is 
malfunctioning at that altitude. Human beings aren't supposed to live up there, and you really notice it in more ways 
than one; you can't sleep properly, you can't eat, you don't have an appetite, everything's just completely out of whack, 
you have to drink seven litres of water a day to stay hydrated. So most of your day is trying to acclimatise, trying to 
force some food down because otherwise you won't have the strength to climb, and then trying to get enough liquid - 
find 17 different ways to drink those seven litres of water to make it interesting! That can kind of consume your day, 
trying to find enough ways to drink fluid - soup, and Tang, and tea or whatever - and it's all hot water too, unless you 
can be organised enough to prepare it to cool it down. But anyway, fun and games at 7,000 metres! 

Df How did you discover climbing? 

Jen I was on a camera job with a bunch of New Zealanders. I was part of a camera crew that was filming an adventure race 

for an American corporate. My Kiwi housemate at the time was a camera operator and was a producer on this project, 
and invited me to be one of the camera operators. It was a really fun job, and I think most New Zealanders, or these 
guys certainly, were really out-doorsy people and it was something that I'd been brought up doing, being in the 
outdoors, but it just kind of reopened that door for me. One of the guys in particular really inspired me, a guy called 
Mark Whetu, who had climbed Everest, at that time I think twice, and had some pretty extraordinary things happen to 
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*Baby, she's blue 


By Jade Richardson 

"Let me tell you something about mountains," she said, 
"it’s just no use going anywhere near them with any of 
that ‘stuff’ you drag around here on planet Earth". Sue 
Fear, first Australian brunette to summit Everest, 
veteran of just about every ‘hill’ from Kosciosko to 
Bolivia, and woman with a few words to say on the 
subject, has seen it all on mountains. 

"It’s just no use thinking that just because you’re a 
big man, a rich man, a strong man, or a chick with 
great legs and a cute smile or a house in Palm Beach 
that it’s going to make the slightest bit of difference," 
she laughs. "The mountain’s the mountain and it makes 
human beings out of all of us." 

As a climbing tour leader for World Expeditions, Sue 
gets a few hundred aspiring mountaineers high every 
year and shcrpas, guides and porters from the Great 
Peaks are her team mates on the job. Cries of “Sue didi” 
(sister) ring around her camp sites as she and her crew 
bustle with little bowls of steaming water and mugs of 
black tea for travellers hurting for their dreams of a 
view' from the top of mountains like Potosi in Bolivia or 
base camp at Everest. 

It’s a job that involves dragging your weary bones up 
6,000 metres or more of scree, rock face and ice, and 
making sure that virgin teams of summiteers can do the 
same, no matter what extra baggage they’ve brought 
with them to the mountain. Sounds like a dream? Ask 
anybody w'ho’s been anywhere near the highest points 
on our baby planet Earth, and most will admit that it’s 
only when they get their photos back that they are able 
to forget the pain and make up some happy memories. 

"People ask me why I do it," says Sue, "and I wonder 
too, sometimes! There’s something awesome in the hills 
though, something that lets you face your self, your life, 
your goals and dreams in a pure, no bullshit kind of way 
There’re no tricks, none of the human smoke and 
mirrors. You’re just Right There and everything in front 


of you is Real and what you do about it Counts." 

There’s the beauty too — the Earth from above is a 
wondrous sight. Mountains have lured climbers with the 
promise of immaculate views of clouds birthing, glaciers 
in ecstacies of every colour and the rainbow serpent 
embracing the curve of the planet as dawn breaks. 

It’s a romance that there are no words for, 
psycholog)' having shrugged off the motivation of 
mountaineers to a kind of frontier lust, but perhaps 
there is more to it than they think. 

At NASA headquarters years ago scientists began to 
notice a strange and repeating phenomenon among 
astronauts. Seeing the Earth from above has a profound 
effect that renders almost every one of the precision- 
trained logic-determined space travellers either utterly 
without words or inspired to impromptu expressions of 
rhapsodic poetry and awe-struck wonder. 

The Overview' Effect — an experience of what can only 
be described as overwhelming love and w'onder at the 
sight of planet Earth in space — flabbergasted Soviet 
researchers too, where the stiff-jawed cosmonauts were 
even more expressive. 

Katherine Thornton, America Astronaut and most 
travelled woman in the world, joined the space 
program because of her passion for maths and physics. 
"I remember the first time I prepared for a trip, it w r as 
dusk in Houston and I walked up to the rocket 
wondering, "is this my last view of Earth? Are these my 
last breaths of real air, the last breeze, the last 
fragrances?" When I got out there, into space, it was 
only a matter of doing the job, going through the paces, 
but at a certain point I turned around and there, 
behind me, floating in the endless black — a night bigger 
than any night you can imagine from Earth — was this 
blue planet, ringed with silver light. It was the most 
w r onderful, tender, inspiring sight of my life. I knew that 
day what love was, and I knew that there was so much 
more to life than we have ever dreamed to imagine." 
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him. He nearly died in a serious accident and lost all his toes to frostbite, yet remains this amazing, inspiring individual, 
who still climbs. He and I became really good friends, and he really encouraged me to get into that kind of thing, and 
so I did. So I went to the Himalayas, and went to New Zealand, and got back into rock-climbing. And 

this 

whole new world opened up to me, that 
kind of gave me, at the time, a much needed 
perspective on the film industry, 

and on the publishing industry, 

and on some of the stuff I was doing. Rock-climbing and mountaineering, are those kind of activities that force you 
quite vigorously to live in the present (see page 86 * living in the Now). And that's a very Buddhist philosophy, but 
you really - for your own safety - have to be quite physically present, and mentally present, when you're climbing 
something. And so you find very much - even if it just means going off to the climbing wall which I'm doing tonight 
after work - what would normally stay with you all night - and as you were drifting off to sleep, your mind would be 
racing about the day at work - would disappear after five minutes of climbing. Because instead of thinking about work, 
you're up the climbing wall trying to figure out how to do your next move and not fall off, and so that kind of gives 
you an intense and immediate focus. I saw tremendous benefits to my stress levels actually during the IF Awards last 
year. So I did more of the camera jobs with those guys in New Zealand, and had a heap of fun doing it. I also did some 
more mountaineering stuff, and realized, this is a niche where I can actually get a tremendous amount of enjoyment 
out of doing my climbing, and find a way for it to actually pay for itself. I don't get paid a lot of money to do these 
things, but generally they might cover my expenses, if that, but it's enough, as it means that I can afford do it. So it's 
been a really nice little side, freelance career that I've had going on. And it's developing a little bit, so who knows what 
will come of it. But it helps me... I think it really keeps me grounded and balanced. 

Is living in the present very much your philosophy? 

Yeah, I think so. I was sitting in a tent with one of my best friends - we went climbing down in the Grampians over 
New Year - and on New Year's Eve we were talking about our New Year's resolutions, and that was mine. That's the theme 
I guess of 2004 for me, 

to live in the present as much as 
possible. I think that it really is one of those 
things that’s very easy to say, and less easy to 
do. 

When I made the decision to go to Mount Everest, and shoot this film, and take a month off work having 
already taken three weeks off work not long before that, it was a big kind of punt to take. Particularly leaving the office 
for that long and feeling, "Am I really pushing it a bit far this time? Am I leaving people in the lurch at work?" But I 
evaluated it all and I decided to do it, and like I was saying earlier. I've really seen the benefits. And that for me, that 
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decision really was about Living in the now. It's one of those situations... Can you imagine, "Look, I was given the 
opportunity to go to Mount Everest and shoot a film, and I decided not to do it!"? The story wouldn't end that way. 
And when someone said it to me in that context I went, "You're right, I can't say no, I'Ll find a way to make it happen", 
and so you do make it happen. Some of my climbing friends say, "Is it terrible to be back, do you wish you were back 
over there?" But you know for me it was very much the opposite, because I was just so grateful that I'd been given the 
freedom to have that experience. And maybe because I think I have a bit of a gypsy heart, like a few people in my 
family do, and I don't like to be caged in, and because IF [Media] has not tried to do that to me, the directors haven't 
tried to do that to me, what I then give them back is tremendous Loyalty and commitment, because I don't feel caged, 
I do feel like I can take off if I need to take off. So living in the present means letting go of fear, and letting go of 
ego, and just knowing, or being confident in yourself, that things will work out. So that works, I reckon it works, it's 
never not worked for me, you just have to have faith in yourself I guess. 

Not being scared of what the future may hold, but just being confident that it will work out. 

Yes. My friend Adam, who I was with on New Year's Eve put it well. He said, "What's the worst that could happen? 
Actually think of the worst case scenario if it all went to shit. You could go and live with your parents and work in a 
supermarket for a few months while you got back on your feet". So if you Look at it in the big context of the world, it 
really isn't that bad. And that kinda gives you the courage I think to make these bigger life-changing decisions that 
ultimately have far greater effect. And the other thing for me, I think I'm kinda lucky that I've realized this, is that 
money doesn't matter so much - I really believe that money doesn't make you happy - and I would gladly sacrifice 
income for some freedom in my job, which is what I've got here, and that totally pays off for me. And the other thing 
is, is that when you decide to do big things like going to Everest, you have to ask the question, "Can I afford to do it 
financially - because the money from doing the film won't come in until after I finish it - can I afford to do this?" You 
just make a decision and you go for it, and somehow you find a way of making it happen financially as well... as you 
would know. 

Hmmmm... It seems that a consistent theme through what you've done is that you haven't been afraid of changing tack, 
and giving up what would seem to be the secure, sensible thing to be doing. 

It's funny that you say that... Because of the business award that I won through the Telstra Businesswomen's Awards, 
I've had to give a couple of speeches to Telstra. And sometimes they give you a theme to talk about, and one of them 
was hilarious because it was about - 

I was just the worst person to 
actually be giving this talk — it was something 
about planning your career basically, and my 
career’s gone from trading commodities, to 
making documentary films, to being a 
publisher; 

like I've just changed so much. So I go in there, and I give this speech and I'm like, "You 
know you've got to just not be afraid of taking a leap of faith...", giving all this kind of passionate advice. I think I 
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AVEDA 

the art and science of pure flower and plant essences 

no profit at the expense of our future. 


Aveda strives always for balance between doing business and doing good. Sometimes that balance is easy to 
achieve. Other times we struggle with it. As with our new hair spray, Air Control;" The reality is that more 
than 33 million people in the U.S. alone use an aerosol hair spray. We could have left that as someone 
else’s business. But not only do we need to stay competitive, we also felt that we could set a new, more 
responsible standard, with an aerosol that has a net-zero impact on the Earth's climate. 

We've made Air Control with a low 35% VOC* formula, using pine resin for hold; and Aveda is funding the 
construction of wind turbines that generate clean, renewable energy—preventing more CO2 emissions than 
are caused by producing and using Air Control. It’s a step forward—one that we hope will inspire others. 

Raise awareness in styling—find Aveda at 1300 300 054 or aveda.com. 

*Volatile organic compounds, which contribute to smog. 
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*Living in the 



By Maggie Hamilton 

We love the idea of being awake to each moment, but 
it can seem a big ask when our lives are so pressured 
much of the time. While we long for our days to be 
rich and meaningful, often we become lost in past 
issues or in what lies ahead, until we can hardly 
remember what we did yesterday, let alone what we 
did last week. Yet regardless of how busy we might 
be right now, the delicious nuances contained in 
each moment still await us. 

The secret is to learn to be more relaxed, so that 
every part of us can start to come alive in ways that 
are not possible when we’re tired and stressed. 
When we do begin to awaken to the subtleties of 
life’s many sensations and textures, it can feel as if 
we’re experiencing our world for the very first time, 
because we’re able to appreciate and understand so 
much more than before. The Basque people are a 
great inspiration in this regard - anthropologist 
Angeles Arrian revealed that they are aware of an 
additional 137 senses, beyond those we are already 
familiar with! 

So, far from causing us to lose our edge, the ability 
to capture the moment enables us to sharpen our 
perceptions - to see things the way they are and not 
how we assumed they might be. Some time ago best¬ 
selling author Daniel Goleman was invited by the 
Dalai Lama to attend a meeting of scientists brought 
together to explore emotions. In one experiment 
state-of-the art equipment was used to test the 
reflexes of Tibetan monk Lama Oser, who was well 


^J^.^hiatrists and secret service agents, Oser and 
p‘ ()t her subject, also experienced at living in the 
^ Q w, read the emotions of those on screen more 


acutely than anyone else tested. 

When we are genuinely living in the present we 
enter a state of relaxed awareness, where our 
perceptions are naturally heightened. We see this 
relaxed awareness in nature. One moment a lion 


seems half asleep, and the next moment it has seized 
its prey. Relaxed awareness is a brilliant technique 
for work and play. Imagine being able to read clients 
more accurately - to get to the bottom of family 
dynamics with less angst - to know when best to 
approach others and when to leave them alone. 
When we are able to go about our lives with relaxed 
awareness we’re able to make the most of our energy 
- until no thought or action need be misdirected. 

Meditation is the most effortless way to learn how 


to slip into relaxed awareness. Moments of silence 
and space in the day also help, as does losing 
ourselves in pursuits we love now and then. The 
more used we become to operating with relaxed 
awareness, the less room there is for boredom, 


frustration or despair. Instead we’re able to be 
more innovative and more spontaneous - to come 
up with a brilliant new concept for a product 
presentation or find a car space when we most need 
one with far greater ease. Living in the now also 
enables us to deal with moments of sorrow and 
disappointment - to be more courageous and more 
able to hold the vision - because we know that 


practised at living in the now. Lama Oser was shown better moments await us, even though they might 
footage of a variety of subjects experiencing subtle presently seem out of reach, 
changes in mood. The micro-emotions on screen 

appeared as fleeting changes in facial expressions Maggie Hamilton is the author of several books, the most 

lasting just one-fifth of a second in one case, and one of which is ‘Love Your Work, Reclaim Your Life ’ (Viking). 
thirtieth of a second in another. Out of literally She also gives frequent talks and workshops. Visit 
thousands of participants, including policemen, w'ww.maggiehamilton.org for more information. 
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*When a Crisis isn’t. 


by Kate Bezar 

As more of us begin asking the ‘big questions’ earlier 
in life, it was almost inevitable that someone 
(probably American) would coin a phrase to describe 
the phenomenan. 

‘Quarterlife Crisis’ is a close relative of the ‘Midlife 
Crisis’, but differs in a few ways. While ‘Midlife Crisis’ 
rings of 50 year old men and women feeling trapped in 
the mundaneity of their lives and unrealized dreams, 
the ‘Quarterlife Crisis^describes 20 or 30-somethings, 
brought up to believe they could ‘have it all’, suddenly 
wondering whether ‘it all’ is all it’s cracked up to be, or 
actually what it was in the first place. 

In an article for the Sun Herald, Amy Cooper 
described it brilliantly; "Nearly 10 years ago, I attended 
a friend's wedding. It was glamorous and packed with 
20-something over-achievers - rising media stars, 
dynamic young lawyers, fledgling stockbrokers and 
corporate golden boys. The church pews groaned under 
the weight of all that youthful expectation. Where did it 
all go? People didn't stay in those careers. Some lost 
their jobs, some their ambition. Others changed 
direction, travelled, drifted. The marriage itself notched 
up a year before both parties realised they were not in 
love and perhaps never had been." 


I’m quite fond of crises. They’re turning points, 
they’re times for renewal, they’re also the source of 
much of the material for this mag! Take (Issue One) 
Dean Manning, a successful advertising creative 
hospitalized with pneumonia at 23, or Tim Pethick 
whose wife gave him an ultimatum to change his 287- 
days-a-year-travelling lifestyle, or else. Or in this issue, 
Bradley Trevor Greive, forced to hand in his 
paratroop wings when he developed asthma. At the 
time, these events must have seemed like the end of 
the world. And they probably were, the end of one 
world, but the beginning of another, another often far 
more rich and rewarding. 

Crises force us to take time out, almost giving us an 
excuse to stop. And in that space they give us the 
freedom to revisit and reevaluate our lives. Joseph 
Campbell, in his seminal work, ‘The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces’, terms such a crisis a "call to 
adventure", and proposes that they "are the result of 
suppressed desires and conflicts" and may amount to 
the opening of a destiny... "the awakening of the self". 

So that’s why I’m fond of crises - Midlife, Quarterlife, 
health, of conscience - without them we wouldn’t have 
had Leonardo’s Bride, Nudie juices, or The Blue Day 
Books, or probably Dumbo feather for that matter! 
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gave totally the wrong message from Telstra's perspective, you know, they were probably after something a bit more 
conventional about career planning, as opposed to my mishmash of different things. But I'm really grateful for the 
opportunities in all the different areas because I think they all add up to a skill base that I've now got that's enabled 
me to do what I'm doing now. And that means I guess being an opportunist - not in a bad way I would hope - but just 
realizing when there is an opportunity, and then seizing the moment. I tend to make decisions on the fly and with my 
gut. I was working in trading commodities for a company, a big multi-national called Santos. They sponsored me to do 
part of my university degree in Argentina because I speak Spanish on the basis that I would work for them afterwards. 
That then fell through, and so instead, I was based in Adelaide trading commodities when I was supposed to be setting 
up an office in Argentina, being translator/office-manager. So after a couple of years, I realized that while I'd learnt 
some amazing things, and had some huge experiences for someone of my age at the time, which had given me a lot of 
confidence in business, I realized that this probably wasn't the path I wanted to be on. Then I somehow read an ad in 
the newspaper about a film course which I did, and then started making films after hours with some people down there, 
and got some films into some film festivals. 

Df And that was the first time you'd taken up any kind of film-making? 

Jen Yes it was. I'd done some photography and journalism, but no filmmaking. So in this team of people that we had, I was 
the producer so I had the opportunity to put some of those business and creative skills together and we made films 
together. And one of the films did quite well and travelled to some international film festivals and whatever, and I 
realised that maybe I had a knack for it. Because I have one of those brains that's pretty much dead in the center, not 
too left, not too right and so I realized that I had this ability to work well with creative people and help them make 
stuff happen. I find, that with a lot of creative people, they have got genius, amazing ideas that I would love to have, 
but what they don't have is somehow the ability to make them happen. Whereas I'm finding, I'm still finding, that that 
seems to be my skill - that I can help people realize those ideas - which I guess is what a producer, or a publisher, or 
whatever does. And so then I applied for film school, and I got accepted into film school at VCA [Victorian College of 
the Arts] to do a post-grad in documentary. So I resigned from my job, and they thought I was having a mid-life crisis 
(see page 90 *When a Crisis isn't), and then found out I was twenty-four! But by then I'd also - in planning my escape 
route from Santos - applied for Race Around Australia on the ABC, the final series that they did... 

Df Planning your escape route! 

Jen I did. I had an A plan, a B plan, and the C plan was Cuba - there's a great film school in Cuba - but I never quite made 
it there, it would have been interesting. The A plan and B plan both kicked in and I had to decide between them, and 
decided to go for the scarier option, and that was to do the Race Around Australia, which was quite terrifying. 

Df Out of how many applicants? 

Jen I don't know how many actually physically applied, they always said in press releases that there were 15,000 applications 
downloaded, but you actually had to make a film to apply - so how many actually then applied I don't know. It was a 
huge amount of work, I had a couple of sick days from Santos finishing it off as well as my film school application. I 
found out later that lots of people had professional editors edit it for them, and people shoot it for them, but I had no 
idea, so I did the whole thing myself. I made this little film about a cover band in Adelaide - this bunch of 50 year old 
blokes trying to get away from their wives - they'd become really quite successful, and popular and they were hilarious. 
So I made this little film about them, and the judges kind of liked it, and I went through the selection process and 
managed to get in. A fascinating lesson in ego management was when the show then went to air, and you're watching 
these five minute films that you edited on the fly, on paper in some hotel room, on national TV for the first time. We 
never got to see them before they went to air. So, you're sitting there, and you're just horrified, a) at the sound of your 
own voice, and b) at your pieces to camera, but c) just it's like, "Oh no this is horrible, I should have done this and 
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that", and you're just sitting there criticizing your own work. And then the judges kick in, and they criticize your work. 
You know, you're just mortified. As a perfectionist you're just Like... I remember my brother saying, "You have to let it 
go, because no-one cares. They will have forgotten about it five minutes after it has finished", and I think he was right. 

Df He's been a fairly big influence in your life hasn't he? 

Jen Yeah he has. He's one of the other gypsies in my family. Just a very free spirit and he's a great example of somebody 

who actually decided that they wanted to do something and went and did it. ... He was working in the advertising 
industry and he just hated it. He actually couldn't sleep at night - had insomnia from it. And I came back from South 
America for the second time - I'd been living there • and he picked me up from the airport, and we sat down, and talked 
for about seven hours straight, and at the end of the conversation he said, "Oh Jen, if you can do it, I can do it too", 
and two weeks later he was on a plane and outta there, and we didn't see him for two years. He goes and lives in 
countries, teaches English, does odd jobs, and has no material possessions whatsoever, and doesn't have any need for 
them. He kind of lives this gypsy life and he's always very good at grounding me. He comes back often and works on 
the IF Awards for us as a volunteer manager. Because he's hugely inspirational, he gets the volunteers all fired up. All 
the girls fall in love with Dave, it's funny! 

Df So which mountains to climb next? Metaphorically or otherwise. 

Jen Physically, I think I might go down and join my brother in Argentina at the end of the year. There's a mountain down 

there I'd like to climb called Aconcagua. Other than that it's the whole living in the present thing. We're launching this 
new magazine called The Insider, we've got the film awards which are broadcast in November, I'd like to continue doing 
some more of my filming projects where appropriate and see where they take me. But for now I'm enjoying seeing this 
little business grow to a point where it's quite a credible force I think in the film industry, I'm beginning to see that 
people actually see it as a player. It's rewarding to realize that 

you can run a 

business ethically and professionally and 
with passion and with solid, strong, 
intelligent ideas and it doesn’t have to be 
going with the mould. 

With publishing I feel that there is so much - and you would 
feel the same I'm sure - so many magazines are being pumped out by places like ACP, which are variations on reality 
TV shows or honoring the cult of the celebrity and all this kind of thing, and are really only being produced to generate 
advertising revenue. So I think there's really room for some intelligent, critical journalism in the film industry and the 
publishing industry in general. And then with the IF Awards, our mission is to raise the profile of Australian films to a 

broader Australian audience, to have more people hearing our own stories, and being proud of what they are. Our agenda 

isn't purely bottom line in this business, and it's nice to know that you can make a living out of a sustainable business 
and be smart about it, that does really good things. 

Df Because when you started it was just little wasn't it? 

Jen It was very... It was kind of like a backyard business when I first came up to Sydney. 

Df I know one of those well! 
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*To Be Sherpa 

By Kate Bezar 

The modern trekking industry practice of referring to 
all trail guides as Sherpas, regardless of ancestry, 
confuses outsiders. In addition to identifying an ethnic 
group, the word Sherpa is now a job description. 
Therefore workers of many different ethnicities in 
Nepal are called Sherpa when they are on the job, 
performing trail guide service. 

Sherpa is actually the western mis-pronunciation of 
the ethnic designation Shar-wa. Shar meaning eastern, 
wa meaning people. It’s thought that the original 
Sharwa clan leaders probably migrated from Kham in 
eastern Tibet in the 1600s, perhaps under pressure of 
famine or feudal warfare. 

There are 18 Sharwa clan or ru, each with its own 
surname: Lama, Naw'a, Pinasha, Chusharwa and so on. 

To confuse matters, one of the 18 clan names is Sharw a 
and members of the Sharwa clan actually use Sharwa as 



a surname. However, many of the Sharwa people use 
Sherpa as an internationally recognized and respected 
surname, especially when dealing with those outside the 
Sharwa community: If you want to know a Shcrpa’s true 
surname, ask for their ru. As for first names, if it seems 
like every second Sherpa is called Laklipa, Dorjee, 
Tensing, Nawang, or Tashi, you’re not mistaken. These 
are the days of the week, and many Sherpa are 
conveniently enough named by the day they were born. 

Settling mainly in the eastern Himalaya of what is 
now Nepal, Sharwa developed a unique Nyingma 
(Tibetan) Buddhist culture based on trade, animal 
herding, and subsistence agriculture. Living at altitude 
for generations, they have developed a genetic natural 
allowance for it. It is this, along with their easy-going, 
generous disposition, which has made them such 
invaluable climbing companions for which the name 
Sherpa is known the world over. 
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Jen You would know all about it! When I came up to Sydney, I took on the job as a marketing manager here thinking it'd 
be a good way to get into the film industry because I wanted to produce. At that time I decided my skill was as a 
producer. And somehow or another, I kept trying to leave, and they just would never let me - I started in 2000, four 
years ago - the time just flew, and 

all of a sudden I’m running the 
place, and it’s like wow, we really are actually 
a real grown-up business. 

It's been a really hard slog. But 

what 

attracted me to it in the first place was the 
passion of the people 

involved. It felt really wonderful to be part of something 

where you could make a difference, and make a difference to the business. You weren't just a cog in the wheel of a 
big organisation making somebody else very rich, or a whole bunch of shareholders very rich, and getting your boss a 
pay-rise kind of thing. That felt really rewarding, and I started to realize then that I really didn't worry so much 
about the money I think on my earlier wage I would have been a lot better off on the dole! But now we're at a point 
where we're paying people sustainable and decent wages, and we're running a sustainable business which is really 
rewarding. I think we've got a long way to go in terms of what we want to do, and there are a whole lot of new 
projects we want to get involved in beyond publishing into television and production and things like that so... 

Df Almost coming a full circle back to what you wanted to do originally. 

Jen Yeah, and I think that's almost the nature of it because the people that work here are all like me in that most have 
made short films before, or written film scripts, or been involved in the film industry in some way. Which is partly why 
we're so close to the film industry because we're in touch with it, and many of them are still working on projects, which 
means that we're very relevant and we know what's going on, and I think it's important that we continue to do that. 
And for the staff, I want to provide opportunities for them to grow, and do things that they want to do and expand 
their careers. So I've always got my eye out for opportunities that will expand us in that way. 

Df They say dreams are free, and they are, but if you want to make them happen... 

Jen I see that a lot. You see a lot of people that come in here, kids that volunteer and stuff, and they want to be in the 

film industry, because it's all so glamorous - which of course, as soon as you work in it you realize that it's not, like 
anything - but you very quickly sort out the ones who have real passion and commitment. There are probably two or 
three staff members here now that came in as volunteers and said, "I want to work for you. Whatever you want me to 
do. I'll do", and now they're in very senior positions because that commitment was real. Essentially, that's what 
happened to me as well. Others come in, and they want the glamour, but you ask them to do a day's work and it 
almost offends them, and you kind of wonder... Stars in their eyes. I really do believe that yes, dreams are free, but 
at the same time you really have to take ownership over your life, and what you want to do, and make a commitment 
to achieving it, and that's not always going to mean an easy road. 
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Graeme Murphy is the father of contemporary Australian dance. His fascination with the possibilities of "what a body can 
say" and his relentless quest to bring out the unique spirit of each dancer, has lead him to create some of the most iconic, 
sublime Australian dance works of the century - Swan Lake, Tivoli, Ellipse... As Artistic Director of The Sydney Dance 
Company for almost 30 years, his works have been performed globally by The Australian Ballet, The (New York) Metropolitan 
Opera, Torvill and Dean and many others. Oh, and he's an honourary doctor three times over, a National Living Treasure, 
has been awarded an AM and the Centenary Medal, and is rather partial to a martini. 

Df So you're right in the thick of Shades of Gray? 

Graeme It's the kind of work that sort of overpowers you and overtakes you. I try not to come every night, but I find it hard 
not to come because it's still growing, and the performances are expanding and I love to see where they're taking it. 
And then of course there's always the drama of a new injury. In a company of 18 I think we have a quarter of the 
company off currently with major operational things. So we're juggling casts... There are two complete casts of 
principals which is really good, so you get two very different performances, both very valid. For me Dorian is such a 
complex character that I don't mind seeing another interpretation because vanity has many faces. Really the only way 
is a company of 80, I know why the classical companies are huge. You forget how frail and human dancers are when 
they're looking so fabulously sturdy and athletic. 

Df Did you ever suffer any major injury? 

Graeme I had a fairly blessed career, but then I had a fairly brief career because by the time I was directing this company, I 
was already starting to phase it out. In the early years I was dancing, and directing, and choreographing - dancing on 
stage and looking around seeing what lights weren't coming on. It was really disruptive, it's so hard to do all those 
things. Then I started phasing out dancing a little, and doing more choreography. But I think my work got a lot better 
when I stopped dancing because I could put total focus on the theatricality of the work, I could go out into where the 
audience sat and see what was wrong, and that was such a revelation! 

Df So why was it that you tended that way rather than towards dance? 

Graeme I think I always knew I wanted to choreograph, I was just fascinated with the endless possibilities of what a body can 

say. And I also had a career in a big classical company, and in big classical companies the exception is new 

choreographic works - normally you're doing repertory - and repertory means that you're really reproducing works that 
are in the tradition of the dance. Sometimes they're 100 years old, and sometimes they're 50 years old, and sometimes 
they're 10 years old, but rarely are they being made around you. I just knew that no-one was going to get my number, 
no-one was going to tap into what I was good at unless I was working with them choreographically. And I decided that 
I would virtually dedicate my life to tapping into what dancers are good at and exploiting it in the best way possible 
on the stage. So that their contribution is a physical and creative contribution to what's going on on stage, not 
something they're fitting into. I was always dancing dead dancers' roles, and it felt like necrophilia after a while! I said 
for so long, "Please can't I do something that comes from inside me?" 

Df So when you did revisit one of the great classics, being Swan Lake, you completely revisited it? 

Graeme The steps are beautiful, and the tradition's there and the music's sublime. Everyone does after Petipa or after Ivanov, 

or they do their version based on that, and I thought, well everyone's done that. By now, what everyone thinks of as 
the original Swan Lake is so far removed from what it was, that it's just pretentious to think. I'm doing the original, or 
all I'm doing is adapting the original. So I just decided not to even think about the original, and yet somehow elements 
of it, key elements, key motifs, or almost the mythology of the work, still managed to get back into that work. I wanted 
to give audiences the magic they expected of Swan Lake (see page 102 *Swansong). I did things like reorder more in 
the way Tchaikovsky had ordered the music, and so the purists were dying because they thought the Black Swan came 
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By Nicole Baird 

There’s a woman before me. She’s 
about my height. And she has my 
eyes, my hands, my face. She’s 
moving the way I’m feeling. Her 
body is twisting and shuddering just 
as my heart coils around itself and 
sits throbbing inside my ribcage. 
Her eyes gleam white through the 
dark, stretching straight out to my 
own and connecting us across the 
sea of heads. She’s dancing my 
pain, telling my fear. And I’m 
exhausted in my seat. 

She turns from me and faces her 
new' husband; a question mark 
formed in the arch of her neck. 

Her tiny white hands are filling this 
room with their silent shouting. 

Her feet arc shrinking from the 
dark stage below. She seems to be 
folding up her body with every new' 


would hear me. If I were^^urs as I 
thought I were. If you looked a^ui' 
found me. If you listened and heai%L 
me singing. If you knew my body 
beside your own. 

We sit together in this darkened 
room. She by the window, me by 
my self. Never meeting, never 
parting. Her feet are bare as the 
stars outside. Her knees clenched 
as tight as my heart. She sees his 
face in the snow. And I see a face in 
the shadow s of his* He breathes 
into her and she flutters with his 
breath, twittering and stuttering 
with a rippling silence where she 
thought she had voice. The ripples* JV 
threaten to drag her into the 
undercurrent and she flaps more 
fiercely in the face of his 
indifference. We are moving in time 
now, her and I, like a flock that flies 


movement, as one might carefully 
fold a paper-thin napkin in onto 
itself. I feel I’m breathing 
underwater. She watches an 
unknown man take the arm of an 
unknown woman. Darkness fills 
her bright eyes. A light breeze rolls 
down her back like drops of w ater 
over the feathers of a bird. The 
question in her neck begins to 
break. Her mind turns to water. 
White satin breathes and collapses 
finding no rhythm in the waning 
song. I feel my chest rise and fall 
with the folds of her dress. 

If you would see me. If you 


in unison. Her white hands become 
wings and we leave the frosted 
glass, entering instead the night 
beyond. Outside, light 
the water of the, a pale 

reflection. I worlder whose face she 
sees as she peers into the dark folds. 

Having you, loving you, seeing 
you, I forgot to see myself^ 

Her white dress has disappeared 
and in place of it swirls a fabric the 
colour of water. I see my own 
shape reflected in its surface. And 
when she slips below the waves, I 
touch my cheek and feel the 
wetness remains. 
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in Act Three when in fact it comes in Act One where I put it. Richard Bonynge had done a lot of research and put it 
back to the original manuscript and that was what I based it on. 

So you really worked from the music rather than... 

(jracnn Yes absolutely. I mean we first have a concept , and Janet [Vernon] and myself, and Kristian Fredrikson had many 
discussions about where it might go. And one of the places it might have gone was Tsarist Russia and the Ivanovs and 
Rasputin as the Von Rothbart villain, and that was cool... I actually, I found it too removed in the same way that with 
Shades of Gray, if I'd had to go back to the 1800s Gothic, foggy London I would have found that hard too. And in the 
same way that when I did the Nutcracker with The Australian Ballet I had to make it relevant to me, so I set it in 
Melbourne in Summer. So when we hit upon the immortal line, "There were three people in this marriage", the Diana 
line, it just hit. 

Df So you very much draw from your own experience? 

Graeme Look, all my work's autobiographical, and I don't think there's any denying it. I mean where else can I draw from, 
someone else's ideas? I mean having said that, I look at art, and I look at literature as a source, and I look at life. And 
my best experience of life has been my own. I think every artist has to draw from their own experience. I think 

someone smart could probably look at all my 
work and know a hell of a lot more than I 
would like them to about me. 


Df And in this latest work, about who you were in the 70s and '80s? 

Graenu I don't know. I was there, so obviously it permeated my youth and therefore it permeates my creativity. I draw from my 
past, and I draw from my present, and I think about my future and all of those things... I love dabbling with age, and 
the passage of time, and I love older people on stage. I find that the concept of beautiful young baby companies with 
no depth of field of character is a bit impoverished. I'm sick of seeing young people playing old people where old people 
should be playing themselves. And dancers are eternal -1 don't think dance is something that has a shelf-life, or a use- 
by date, I really think that dance, and you will be a dancer forever. I used Dame Margaret Scott in the Nutcracker when 
she was in her late seventies and Val Tweedie at a similar age, Harry Haythorne in Tivoli on rollerskates you know at the 
age of 76 doing the same steps he was doing when he was 25. So they are a palette I find interesting, not shallow 
children... I know their injuries and I know what I have to work around, but then I have the absolute joy of being able 
to create with people who have had life experience, who aren't pretending to have loved and lost - it makes a huge 
difference. Especially a work like this [Shades of Gray] - some of the kids weren't around in the '60s so they had to 
research, they had to get out the DVDs and Andy Warhol films (see page 109 *Ofan era) and they had to know who 
Edie Sedgwick was. I do work about everything I feel. I'm really lucky, I'm so indulged. If I have something that's 
worrying me, or that I'm feeling strongly about, I can do it. Dorian Gray was quite interesting because the sub-plot of 
Dorian Gray is really about the AIDS crisis and how it affected the dance community, and how basically, how complacent 
we have become because in the West we've got a few smart drugs. But all of the statistics say the percentages are rising, 
and that's a new generation who've gone, oh it's okay. But not only that, you look at it as a global thing and one in 
five people in Africa have AIDS, and you think, why are we not addressing this issue? Maybe because there's a trendy 
American war happening or whatever. 

Df Trendy? 
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Graeme Trendy from the point of view of, "Let's jump on the bandwagon", not "How do we solve this?" 

There's a wonderful Wilde quote in Dumbo feather Issue One which goes something along the lines of "War will only 
become unpopular when it ceases to be seen as wicked, but as vulgar instead" [ed. Wilde "As long as war is regarded 
as wicked, it will always have its fascination. When it is looked upon as vulgar, it will cease to be popular."] 

Graeme And that's something that makes me laugh because people go "Oh, it's not Oscar", but this is exactly what Oscar would 
be doing if he was around now, only more extreme than I'm doing! 

Df You could retire today... 

Graeme Some say I should! 

Df Oh, but you could, and you would be lauded as the father of contemporary Australian dance... 

Graeme Funny isn't it? 

Df And a living... What are you? Isn't it a National Living Treasure? 

Graeme Yes, I am! Dusty and buried, but living. I just think that it's funny, it's such a funny thing because maybe if I did retire 
then those things would mean a lot to me. But the current obsession, is the current obsession, and 

the 

current crop of dancers are beautiful people 
who I have to find their resonance in the 
dance world before it’s too late, 

it goes so quickly. 

Df And that's what compels you to keep creating, seeing that new talent coming through? 

Graeme Absolutely. I deal in human trafficking, it's about the body trade. You have to be there at the right time for these people 
- everyone has a moment of ripening, of maturing, of self-discovery - and I want to be around to help share that with 
the dance public and the dance world. But it goes beyond that. This piece is not particularly a dance piece, it's a piece 
of theatre. 

[Janet comes into dressing room] 

Janet Sorry, I'll be quiet. 

Graeme That's okay. We were going to be in the Green Room, but that bloody television. Time is a strange thing for both of us 
because 26, 27 years just flew like anything, and no sense of it. You almost feel like you've got the same dancers you 
started with, because there's this overlapping, and one generation of dancers comes in at the point and are fed by the 
older generation, and you forget they're our great, great, great grandchildren, not our children! You can imagine how 
many dancers have flowed under the bridge. But interestingly, the aspect of the way I work is that if I have a lot of 
dancers I don't know, then I tap their dance talent and tend to do abstract works that are about their physicality and 
their beauty. And then as I get to know them more I get to do more narrative works, which is about their inner self and 
who they are and who they can become. 

In the early days of your partnership with Janet, was that very much the way you worked? You used her as your muse 
and created works in that way for her? 

Graeme Yeah, I mean there are certain dancers that inspire, and there are a handful over the 26 years that... I did those works 
because those people were around. There were a huge amount that Janet inspired, and pushed and created, and there 
was the Paul Mercurio era when I mostly used Paul, and it's gone on from there. Tracey is a fascinating creature in the 
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Ballet technique may be 
centuries old, but these three 
innovators drag it kicking 
into the new millennium. 

Striking, physical, beautiful, 
challenging - the three 
Australian premiere works 
presented in this triple bill 
show the exciting new 
directions of the artform. 

And also show off the skills and 
versatility of The Australian 
Ballet’s extraordinary dancers. 

A sensational dance 
presentation for hardcore 
balletomanes as well as 
newcomers. 


Aesthetic Arrest 
World Premiere 
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Resident Choreographer. 
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Almost Tango 
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Nicolo Fonte’s Almost Tango 
comes to us fresh from its 
debut with Pacific Northwest 
Ballet in Seattle and is an 
exploration of the relationships 
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in tango. Rich in movement 
and images, this stylish work 
is full of energy and vitality. 
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company at the moment. 

Tracey? 

Graeme Carrodus. And she's been with us for seven or eight... she might say "Don't be stupid Graeme, I've been here ten"... My 
sense of time is shockingly warped. But I think dancers, and particularly choreographers, do get tired. We can make a 
minute seem like an hour, or we can make it seem like a nanosecond. The nice thing about dance is a mirror - you're 
possessed by your mirror image, you've been trained to look at yourself shockingly critically in the mirror, and when 
you're not doing it, some ballet teacher's telling you you're crap anyway. And it's a really fascinating journey, and it's 
very Cocteau-esque, you know Cocteau who was obsessed with mirrors. There's a time when you need the mirror because 
it's like informing you of who you are, what's \Jlong with you, your flaws, your imperfections are always there on show. 
And then there's a beautiful time when you know what you look like and it's almost like you've swallowed that mirror 
and you've imbibed it, you can see yourself internally. You're on the stage and you know where every bit of your body 
is, and that's a beautiful breakthrough. That's a lovely time when you no longer need the external... And even better 
still is when you become reflective, and you can mirror other people's emotions. You can be on stage and they know by 
looking at you what they feel, and where they are in the world. You've just become the reflective object. It's very rare, 
there's only a handful of artists who reflect that sort of light, really just a handful. 

Df Who do you believe are some of the greats in that handful? 

Really glowing? Margot [Fonteyn] was glowing, [Mikhail] Baryshnikov was glowing... 

Fabulous 

technicians will blow your socks off, but the 
ones that will tell you something, something 
about yourself by watching them, are a rarity. 

One imagines that Nijinsky was one of them. Janet Vernon was glowing. She could, with the most subtleist of 
movements, tell a whole house of 3,000 people what she was thinking in that second. Such a talent is rare, and I think 
there are people in theatre and film that have it too. But then there's the Cocteau thing of the mirror being the doorway 
to death, and his reason for that was if you watch yourself all your life in the mirror, you'll see death at work like bees 
in a glass hive. And if you stare at the mirror as much as a dancer does, you just see the changes occurring, and you 
see your moment of greatest beauty and you see your moment of decline. I found it really painful at that moment when 
you think, this is really, this is towards the end, and I was 38. Because you know there are definite cut-off dates that 
the world has dictated are the cut-off dates, and 40 is usually it. I solved that problem by just going away for a year 
at the age of 39 and it was miraculous, because I ceased to care. But I remember as a child, I was lying about my age 
when I was 18, because I didn't want to be 20, because people who were 20 looked like they didn't have long to go. 
Yet you were 14 when you were accepted into the Australian Ballet School... was that really your age? 

c ,raenn Yes, it really was! I left home and school with three years of high school under my belt. It makes me laugh now because 
my parents said I'd never do well because my education - when I was pushed into the world of dance - stopped, and 
they were both school teachers! But then when I brought home three honorary doctorates they sort of hung up the hats 
and the gowns in the hallway, because none of their kids had actually done it for real, but I managed to get three 
honorary! It was nice revenge for those people who said, "If you don't get an education you'll be nothing". I've got no 
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* Of An Era 


By Mark Cherry 

The first time I heard anything 
about Andy Warhol was seated up 
the back of a NSW government 
bus. A guy with a long fringe, a 
black turtleneck and a poncey 
manner was raving about how’ 
absolutely avant-garde Andy 
Warhol was. Although I wasn’t 
quite sure what that was, when I 
overheard that now famous line 
from The Philosophy of Andy 
Warhol (1975), "in the future, 
everyone will be famous for fifteen 
minutes", I was absolutely certain 
I’d heard something important. 

Like much of Warhol’s work, 
that endlessly quoted quote now 
floats well beyond its original 



Andy Warhol , USA 1928 - 1987 No 6 
from Mick J agger 1975 A series of ten 
colour screenprints National Gallery of 
Australia , Canberra. © Andy Warhol 
licensed by VISCOPY, Sydney 2001 


context. It has become as recycled 
and memorable a part of the pop 
culture canon as his famous 
screen-print series: 32 Campbell's 
Soup Cans, 1961-62. 

Warhol is now widely regarded 
as one of the late 20C most 
influential artists. His desire to be 
superficial and famous went 
beyond 1 5 minutes and he now 
survives as one of art’s 
contemporary godfathers. It all 
seems ironic given that according 
to art critic Robert Hughes, 
Warhol’s one central insight was 
that "in a culture glutted with 
information, where most people 
experience most things at second 
or third hand through television 
and print, through images that 
become banal and disassociated by 
being repeated again and again 
and again, there is a role for 
affectless art." Most of us usually 
experience Warhol images second 
hand but somewhere along the 
line he and his affectless art 
became anything but. 

Once thought of as provocative 
and disposable, the Warhol oeuvre 
quietly slipped into art history 
books and matured into 
something to be studied at school. 
Establishment stuff. 

Warhol’s contribution was 
incredibly varied. Best known for 
his signature screen prints 
(including his Marilyn Monroe, 



Andy Warhol USA 1928 - 1987 No 5 
from Mao Tse-Tung 1972 A series often 
colour screenprints. National Galley of 
Australia , Canberra. © Andy Warhol 
licensed by VISCOPY, Sydney 200 3 

Jacqueline Kennedy and 
Mohammed Ali series), he also 
sculpted, painted and art 
directed. Warhol produced nearly 
650 films including dozens of full- 
length features and a large 
number of silent portrait films. 

His infamous studio known as 
The Factory housed a strange 
combination of artists, poets, 
socialites, party goers and drug 
dealers. Apparently many of them 
favoured turtle-necks. 

Afterimage ’ is a National Gallery of 
Australia travelling exhibition 
supported by Australian Air Express at 
Newcastle Regional Art Galley until 
19 September 
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education, but I've got three doctorates. Yes! 

I'll have to remember that, to refer to you as Doctor in the profile! So when you did leave, were they supportive of you? 

Graeme Oh they were divine. It's very hard to leave home at 14 if your parents aren't supportive, the police bring you back. I 

was really lucky. And also, more so for my parents and for me, it was fairly traumatic because I was quite a young 14 
year old, quite under-developed physically, and I did have a very protective family in a very isolated country town in 
Tasmania. To hit Melbourne was a big deal, and especially the dance world. At that point the Australian Ballet Company 
and School shared residence so you were constantly reminded of your goals and your shortcomings. 

But also, I can imagine being surrounded by your heroes and mentors, must have been wonderful. 

Graeme Very much. People who became lifetime friends, and people who affected... You might be malleable, physically and 
mentally, to get some value from that, but not everyone survives that time with sort of hormones flying round, and 
emotions flying round, and the physical strain of dancing full days... I can remember walking to the train and thinking. 
I'm not going to make it to the house, crawling along the footpath thinking, "I'm buggered". 

DJ And how did you know you wanted to be a dancer at age 14? 

Graeme I knew I wanted to be at about age four. I seriously did. I didn't quite know what the definition of a dancer was, I just 

knew that I wanted to physically dance and whenever music happened, that's what happened. 

Dj You grooved around the house. 

Graeme I grooved around the house. Then when I went to school, I did school concerts, and anything remotely entertaining 
could get into the school concert. I did numbers, and I choreographed a lovely dairy scene with girls from the local 
area! I don't know where it all came from... 

I suppose they now say, "Oh yes, I was once in a performance choreographed by Graeme Murphy!" 

Graeme I doubt it! But I do go back and I went back to Mathinna - which is a minute ghost town really, ex-gold-mining, now 
turned timber, probably forestry massacred down in Tasmania - and there was a little bus shelter, shockingly dilapidated, 
and there were famous people from Mathinna, and there was my photo! Janet and I drove through on our sabbatical 
and there on this bus shelter was this fading photograph... It was so funny. It's one of those beautiful places that hasn't 
changed... Tasmania's miraculous like that. 

You took your sabbatical last year? 

Graeme Yes, I took six months off, took some time to rediscover my homeland. Tasmania was divine, I did a lot of photography, 
and a lot of drawing, and things I'd never done before, and I read buckets and towards the end of the sabbatical we 
thought we'd better to a bit of formal sabbatical activity. We went to Russia, and Scandinavia, and Prague, Vienna and 
Sicily of course, I always go to Sicily. 

Df Why Sicily? 

Graeme Because the people are so good, and the food's so good, because it's an island, and I love islands (see page 116 *An 
Island Life). I'm an islander, even living in Coogee, I feel like I'm on an island, I look over Wedding Cake Island, and 
the ocean that's surrounding me almost comes three quarters. I pretend I'm on an island. I get a bit antsy if I'm inland. 
The sabbatical was important because Shades did emerge out of it. I read a book called Dorian, by Will Self, which was 
fascinating, which was again, yet another person with a take on Oscar, I mean he's so rich. I just find him rich because 
he's poetic, and I think Dorian has resonance on every generation. It was funny because when we were starting to think 
"What are we going to do next May?", as you do - you either know three years out or three months before, it's one of 
those things, never when you want it to be - and we were thinking of doing a take on film noir (see page 110 *Film 
Noir) and in the darkness of this story, something pricked in my conscious, and I thought Dorian as a dancer, who else 
is more suited to prolonging one's career, one's life. Most people would sell their souls for an injury-free body in this 
profession. It was rich pickin's. 
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Df And Some Rooms, which is your next performance coming up, what's the story behind that? 

Graeme Well Some Rooms will be 21 next year which is extraordinary, and it was such a key work for the [Sydney Dance] 

Company. It was created at a time when we were facing Liquidation, we were in receivership actually, and the Opera 
House rallied - because I'd created the work and it looked like the work would never hit a stage - but the Opera House 

made the venue available, virtually sponsored us for a season. And it went on to be a smash hit that actually rescued 

us. We took it to New York, all round America, it was huge. I have a huge affection for it, and I believe it is a timeless 
classic. I'll adapt it to the dancers that have to do it because all my works are individually tailored around the needs, 
and experiences, and talents of people, so it's inevitable that I'll rework something. But I think its structure will stay 
virtually the same. I'm not sure if you have to - if people's memories are rose-coloured. Technically the world of dance, 
and the world of lighting technology and so on, have moved on so far that we used to have the classic three-colour 
washes, and that was about it. I think that it deserves to be revisited technically, but we'll see because I won't really 
know until I'm in there. 

Df And are you thinking of new works? 

Graeme Yeah, one of the things is necessity because funding bodies want to know what you're doing for the next five years so 
they'll fund you, and that's really hard because creatively you have to have a storehouse of ideas, and some of them 
will come to fruition and some of them will dry up and wither on the vine. I do have lots of ideas, but I'm always open 
to a new one that might slip in the back door. I think that's good. 

Df How do you work? Do you write them down, do you sketch? 

Graeme No, I think enliterature's the enemy of dance and I tend not to translate into words too much. A work like this - which 
is literary-based, based on historical literary writing, and is in 18 scenes -1 actually have to put pen to paper and just 
break it down into its basic forms so that the designer, the composer, the lighting designer, costume designer, could all 
know where I was coming from. But so often I let a work evolve organically, in the studio, with the bodies. I don't like 
to go in with preconceived steps because 

I think it’s rude to expect a 
dancer just to wear your steps, I want them 
to make the cloth with me. 

Sure I'll go in there and I'll go "We're going to 
do this, and that, and that", but when they do it, it looks different, and I'll say "Look I really love it when you 
exaggerate that aspect of it". Ideas are essential. If you don't have an idea, then there's no way it's going to work. Even 
in an abstract work, even in a full-length work with no storyline, themes emerge, ideas emerge, emotional content 
comes. You know when you're dealing with people's bodies... 

For a start you’ve got 
sex, the minute you see a beautiful body you 
think that, and the minute you see two, your 
mind just goes overboard. 
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So I mean that aspect is inevitable, you have to be open to it. If you treat bodies like lumps of clay, then you get 
ballets like lumps of clay, a pottery work. 

I read an interview where you used that analogy of the lump of clay as being the antithesis of the ideal muse. You were 
saying that the ideal muse has a brain. 

craenn And Janet was ideal like that, a muse with a mouth! In dance everyone just thinks we're all just mutes - I don't think 
you're allowed to say mutes, you have to say something-challenged - because we don't speak, people think we can't, 
or people think dance performers are strangely inadequate. There are two sorts of people that go to the theatre, the 
ones who like lots of words, and the ones who like none, and I belong to the latter. I'm not good at even movies, I just 
want to see things, I love movies that are visual, but people talking, agh... I watch television with the sound off! 

Df Brilliant! Just watching the body language. 

Graeme You learn so much more. 

I love football, love watching the 
footy, it’s the accidents in their movement 
which are so interesting. 

We all can actually intellectualise movement, but when 
fate steps in... That's why football's so beautiful in terms of creativity, because nothing's planned really - they pretend 
they have game plans, but that's bull shit - they just go after a ball, fixate on a ball, and it all happens. 

Bo you ever wonder, "How on earth am I going to come up with a new step?" 

Graen Yes, usually when I've just done a new ballet, and there's nothing left. I'm just drained, and I'm just emptied out. Thats 
the most vulnerable time, that's when the critics stick the knife in, and you go, "Oh gee thanks. I've just killed myself 
on this work, every day I've been up there...It worried me for about the first five years of my career, and then I went, 
80% of the time they're wrong, so you can't take the good, you just can't say, "Oh I love that review, it-was so spot 
on", because they liked it. I realized that if you want to dismiss the critics, then you've got to dismiss the good as well 
as the bad, and that's liberating, you're free. Works that are wildly successful at the box office and works that aren't, 
that's not a judgement thing either because works, great works of art are usually unrecognized at the time because 
they're timeless, or ahead of their time. I mean you have to survive, but you cannot glue yourself to what makes a hit, 
and what makes a financial success, because it's not what makes art. 

So how do you judge? How do you know you've nailed it? 

Graeme It's my personal barometer. I'm afraid I can only judge from what I want to see on stage, when I know I'm moved, and 
also there's this silence in the audience that comes about. There's a moment when, even if the audience is perfectly 
still and silent, there's a different sort of silence at the point when people are touched, and 

if you 

could bottle that silence and if you could 
make a perfume out of it, it would be the 
most rare, gorgeous scent. 
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I started to think about islands and what images come 
to mind. For me, as I think it is with most of us, it's the 
usual: palm trees and bikini-clad wahine, lagoons and 
coral reefs teaming with colourful fish waiting to be 
snorkeled amongst. Sitting around in blankets and ugh 
boots in a more southern South Pacific winter, we can 
but dream. 

However, it's not all coconuts and luaus. In order to 
think about islands you have to understand what an 
island really is... We may believe in the isolation ideal, 
a blue-lagoon and barren beach to match, but the 
reality is that a fair few of us are actually living a true 
21 st century island lifestyle. 

It all depends on how you define your particular 
piece of land surrounded by sea. So, here are some 
island classifications, they’re by no means complete or 
exclusive but you may find yourself already living an 
island life... 
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[Cuba, Haiti, Sri Lanka, East Timor, Falkland Island, 
Kuril Island, Fiji] 

When the tropical heat gets too much, create a political 
ruckus. Or perhaps you’d like to fight over a rocky 
outcrop? Whatever your pleasure, there’s an island for 
you. There must be something about a small sea- 
surrounded geography to inspire a coup or a revolution. 
Perhaps the lure is that it’s harder to get away from or 
easier to get away with. 




[Manhattan, Hong Kong, Singapore] 

The island as hustler, these concrete jungles are frenetic 
little enclaves of activity. Once you’re on, there seems no 
way off. Here, there is a lack is innocence compared to 
the Eden-like island idyll. They exemplify Western 
capitalism at its most successful - alight with neon, 
glittering with treasures from around the globe, and 
feeding like a succubus off the mainland next to it. 




Photograph by Tara Watney 



[Greenland, Chatham Is., St. Helena, Galapagos Is.] 

The antithesis of the tropical paradise. On these islands 
the winds howl so furiously that trees have developed a 
permanent lean away f rom the prevailing winds. Imagine 
w’hat this does to the inhabitants. Places of exile, political 
or self imposed. Greenland was named to attract farmers 
and now isolated villages sit dotted along its windswept 
coastline, inaccessible for six months of the year. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, born on the island of Corsica, died 
in exile on St. Helena, an island in the Atlantic that still 
has no airport. On the plus side these islands' 
inhospitality to man means that the wildlife can get by 
without human interference. Islands like these make 
great refuges for nature. Just imagine what can evolve 
given enough time. Darwin observed it on the Galapagos 
Islands and on Stephens Island, near New Zealand, the 
tuatara, a distant relative of the dinosaur, still hangs out 
quite happily. 

[Bali, Tahiti, Okinawa, Caribbean Is., Greek Is.] 

Lush island paradises in which to laze around the pool, 
pina colada in hand. European artists flocked to Bali in 
the 1930s, to experience the myriad of tropical delights 
that entranced Gauguin in Tahiti over 100 years earlier. 
The scents of frangipani, vanilla, mango and coconut, 
spiced by Gudang Guram clove cigarettes and smoke 
curling from burning incense offerings, sit languidly in 
the air. The heat may inspire creative reverie but can 
drive others into a sticky' stupor. Yet despite all this 
langour, a quick survey of seasoned island hoppers 
reveals that the real reason for their continued visits is 
the people: "despite such poverty and suppression, they 
are always smiling and laughing." A lesson we can all 
hope to take back along with our tans. 


(The UK, japan, New' Zealand, Indonesia, Philippines] 
Curious protective traits and intense parochialism 
occur in these islands. Curiously enough even in 
relatively newly settled countries like New Zealand 
there are distinct character traits between the islands 
and the cities which have sprung up. There are even 
micro-dialects... Aucklanders prefer a Sydney-laced 
twang while Southlanders gently roll their Y's, 
harking back to the Scottish ancestry but sounding 
more like distant cousins of southern United States 
dwellers. The relationship between these countries 
and their larger neighbour is always interesting; the 
United Kingdom has a rather tortuous history with 
France, as does Japan with China. New' Zealand keeps 
no secrets about its inferiority' complex with Australia, 
where everything does seem bigger, but is not 
necessarily always better. 

[Australia, Antarctica ] 

Larger than your average island, yet sharing similar 
characteristics, the coastlines of these lands are 
impressive. Interesting though that despite the vast 
space available, all the humanity' clusters to the edge, 
clinging to the coastline as if that’s all there is. In ‘The 
Happy Isles of Oceania’, Paul Theroux observes of 
Australia that "as on every other Oceanic island, most 
of its people live at its shores and beaches, so its edge 
is bricked and bungaloid, the rest an insect haunted 
wilderness of croaking wind and red desert." 
Antarctica, at the other end of the color spectrum, 
gleams white. And if you thought that Australia was 
dry at the moment, Antarctica will be drier. It’s the 
driest continent on the planet. Despite all that snow 
and ice the moisture content is the same as any desert. 
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I live for those moments. You have audiences who have been trained to dap like performing seals - when the music 
goes da da, they wake up and burst into applause - so to have audiences just sit there and suck it in, and soak it in 
through their eyeballs straight into their brain, and they're not even taking it via their intellect, they're taking it straight 
into the emotional part of their brain. And you know that, because it makes a different noise. 

You do mix it up, stylistically, such a lot, that the chances that someone's going to appreciate it all, are pretty slim. 
You do one work and people find it incredibly hard, and therefore the next work they don't find so hard because you've 
pushed them that little bit further. I'd hate the world of dance if it was uncaring about an audience, we all live for 
those moments when you feel an audience is there. It's almost as if they're up there helping you do those steps. But 
the Company is blessed, its longevity is really rare in the world of contemporary dance - especially a choreographer's 
company - because after seven years you think, "I've seen all this person has to give me". To have kept people, and to 
have kept alive through the financial insecurities of our times, is quite extraordinary. And the infidelity, and the 
callousness of the political world... There are certain governments that you feel you have the support, and maybe even 
a safety blanket because they care, and there are certain ones that you know, if you go into the red, you're in real peril, 
because they don't care. Dangerously uncaring about the Arts, and without that sensitivity how can they care about 
human issues and the big picture? Because if you contract art then culture dies, it's as simple as that. 

Do you feel that in the past 25 years, Australia has made leaps and bounds in its appreciation of the Arts, or do you 
feel it's stagnated? 

I think we reflect the people at the top. We're like children, we reflect our parents and guidance, or reject it. We want 
to think that the people who run this country have our sensibilities at heart. And sometimes I think there are 
governments that just clearly put the Arts on a "Yeah, yeah gotta do it, we know we've got to do it", but under 
sufferance. But countries that really put the Arts up front are leaps ahead in many ways - socially, financially, 
economically - it's quite extraordinary. And I reckon if, even just one of the states, took the arts flag and waved it... It 
has happened in the past with certain Premieres... I think Don Dunstan, I think Paul Keating, people who know that 
their soul needs more, have been wonderful. And in those periods people flourish beautifully, the golden eras of Greek 
and Egyptian civilization... 

Is that because it feeds the soul? 

Definitely because it feeds the soul, but it's even bigger than that. 

I think there is 

such a deep human need for people to have 
beauty at the core of their existence, 

to be surrounded by 

the most beautiful buildings and sculpture, and to hear the most sensational music, to see the most wonderful dance, 
which is in fact the original and most primal of all the arts. Because of course, before the word there was the dance, 
and people communicate through movement, not through words. Words are how you tell something that's happened, 
but at the time it's happening, you have just movement. Someone loving you, someone hating you, someone killing 
somebody, and then after you say, "He killed her". But at the time, life is just a series of movements, and if we just go 
back to that simplicity, and just learn to understand each other's movements and our communication... How many words 
does it take to say what I'm saying? Here we are rattling along, there's got to be a better way, there is - in dance, in 
life, on stage and off. 
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The Studio at Sydney Opera House in 
association with the City of Melbourne 
presents 


BILL SHANNON 


SPATIAL THEORY 


Bill Shannon (USA) crashes club and 
street culture head-on into the fine arts 
in a show combining freestyle 
breakdancing, skateboarding, and an 
eclectic mix of dance music. 

Diagnosed at the age of five with a 
rare form of arthritis that affects his 
hips, the Brooklyn-based performance 
artist has developed an extraordinary 
movement language - blended with a 
rhythmically expressive form of complex 
weight sharing between arms and legs 
via custom-made crutches. 

Set against live beats laid down by DJ 
Richie Tempo, Spatial Theory includes a 
.video presentation of Shannon's street- 
performance explorations, with impromptu 
deconstructions of his hybrid vocabulary. 

'Bill Shannon's choreography 
appeals] to defy basic principles of 
balance and gravity, creating a 
remarkable kinetic world of its own.' - 
The New York Times 


$25/$20 October 8 & 9 @ 815pm 
October 10 @ 5pm 


The Studio at Sydney Opera House 
Bookings (02) 9250 7777 or 
sydneyoperahouse.com/thestudio where 
you can always find out more about 
Studio shows and the artists who bring 
them to life. 

























Birds of a fedther. 

Join ‘Birds of a Feather’ for a year and receive 4 Dumbo feathers. Not only, that but get this... 

^ The first 5 NSW residents to join this month will also receive a free membership to the 
Art Gallery of NSW 3 s Contempo Programme [see page 5 1] valued at $86 
^ ALL who join before 30 November 2004 will also receive a free Palace Movie Club membership 
[see opposite] valued at $16.50, but worth SO much more! 

^ The first 50 to join this month will also receive a free Corban Sc Blair notebook valued at $29 
To join and check out membership benefits, visit www.dumbofeather.com. Or send 
an email to birds@dumbofeather.com Or fill in your details below and post. 

To Subscribe... 

Yes, I would like to join Birds of a feather. No, I just want to receive the magazine. 

For 4 issues over 12 months (including GST and freight) Australia $40 New Zealand $65 Rest of world $85 

Name 

Address 

Postcode 

Daytime phone Email 



I would like to give Dumbo feather, pass it on. to a friend 
Name 

Address Postcode 

Daytime phone Email 

Payment 

I enclose my cheque payable to Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd, or please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card no expiry 

Cardholder's name 


Signature 


and post to PO Box 775, Edgediff, NSW 2027. 






SHARE OUR PASSION 



PALACE MOVIE CLUB 


CELEBRATING ITS IOTH ANNIVERSARY THIS YEAR. 

THF P A l A C F M O V I F C I U B IS THE MOST SUCCF.SSFU1 IN AUSTRALIA 


TO DISCOVFR WHY VISIT WWW.PALACFCINFMAS.COM.AlJ OR ANY PAIACF C1NFMA 


NSW 

ACADEMY TWIN 02 ‘>331 3457 • THE VERONA 02 9360 6296 
PA I AC E NORTON ST 02 9564 5620 


VIC 

CINEMA COMO 03 9827 7533 - THE GEORGE 03 9534 6922 
BRIGHTON BAY 03 9596 3590 ■ DENDY BRIGHTON 03 9592 7815 
BAIWYN CINEMA 03 9817 1277 


SA 

PALACE NOVA FASTEN D 08 8232 


QJLD 

PALACE CENTRO CINEMA 07 3852 4488 


PALACE 


3434 












SAATCHI DESIGN 

Famous for not doing ads 



www.saatchidesign.com.au 






















